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Joaquin Miller at Work in His Mountain Camp 


Tally-Ho 


The Mountain Play 


By Blanche Essex Heywood 


‘N memory of its author, Joaquin 
Miller, the late “Poet of the 
Sierras.” ‘‘Tally-Ho,” a three- 
act play was given on the slopes of 
Mount Tamalpais, California, Sunday, 
May 18th. No more romantic or 
beautiful outdoor theatre could be 


found than on Tamalpais, the moun- 
tain that rises out of the sea across 
the bay from San Francisco.. 

The play had its inception through 
the story of Horace Greeley’s stage 
coach drive across the Sierras. It was 
first played by Joseph Jefferson. 
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The characters were replicas of the 
men and women of those stirring days 
in the mining camps. 

The poet’s daughter, Juanita Miller, 
took the leading part as Rosie Lane, 
“The White Rose of the Sierras.”” The 
rest of the cast included Hank Monk, 
the typical dashing stage driver, “Al- 
ways on time,” of whom they said, 
“Poor, honest, generous Hank Monk, 
nothing will ever stay in his hands but 
the reins of his horses when he sits on 
the box of Tally-ho.” 

Then there is Tom Crabtree — the 
greatest gambler who exclaimed, “I al- 
ways have four hands, my right hand, 
my left hand, the hand that has been 
dealt to me, and the hand up my 
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what is it, Rosie my pretty child cry- 
ing again?” 

“Why, no, I am laughing, laughing, 
Henry dear.” 

“Why, yes, so you are. But Rosie 
there’s tears on your lashes, love, and 
there’s tears in your laughter, too. 

“Nothing of the kind, Henry, I am . 
as merry as a lark. I am as happy as 
the dear old horses, we have housed 
here at the very windows safe from 
the storm. For here under your roof 
with your strong arm about me, I am 
as safe from harm as they.” 

“Safe from harm, why honey, what 
harm P” 

“Nothing, nothing, Henry! no harm, 
nothing.” 


Scenic Railroad Train and Summit House, Mt. Tamalpais. 


sleeve! I never lose a hand.” 

The scene between Hank Monk and 
Rosie Lane, his wife, in their moun- 
tain cabin while the storm raged out- 
side, is very pretty and affecting. 

I quote a bit from it, Rosie to Nora 
Malone, an Irish emigrant, said: 

“The pleasure of helping dear 
Henry look after the brave horses and 
their gratitude and recognition keeps 
me warm. No death nor trouble can 
ever come to this little home, Nora, 
for many a long year—at least I hope 
not, I pray not I 7 

Hank, interrupts, “Now my beauty 


“But there is something. The song 
has gone out of your voice of late! 
You are not the girl you were. My 
little girl that sat by the wayside and 
watched my strong horses climb the 
Sierras years ago is—is no more. 
Gone like a flower that fades when 
you gather it and take it to your 
heart.”’ 

“Why, Henry, who now has tears 
on his lashes—tears in his voice? It 
is you, Henry! You.” 

It is very dramatic as the play 
moves on and the thing she fears be- 
comes a reality. A man is found 
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The Old Mill, Mill Valley, Where the Trail to the Mountain Theatre Starts. 


stabbed in the back. Hank thought 
Rosie, his wife, used that knife, and 
to shield her he said that he was the 
guilty party. Rosie believed that he 
actually was. 

The denoument is very strong when 
it comes out that Crabtree, the gam- 
bler, the villian of the play, was the 


x 


real culprit. 
Then Hank, once more a free man, 
joyfully exclaims. 

“Rosie, my Wife, the ‘Pure White 
Rose of the Sierras,’ and now we will 
go and tell the horses all about it and 
have many a happy ride together, yet, 
on old Tally-ho.”’ 
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United States Forestry Service Station 


A Ranger and Some Sheep 


By Charles H. Shinn 


One of the most interesting parts of 
Western history is that dealing with 
the sheep industry. The sheep wars, 
as told of by Dr. Shinn, have heroes 
no less noble and devoted ‘. duty 
than those who served in the Indian 
wars and in the cattlemen’s troubles, 
which have taken up most of the 
space in the history of the frortier. 

THE 
mous Mariposa ranger—‘gon> 
west” now, for a fractious horse 
killed him—Joe once said: “Ef ’t 
warn’t for Basc>, sheep and hoss feed, 
this job would be just a picnic.” Then 


he added, reflectively,—this was long 
ago—‘We don’t yet have the power 


PUNKY JOE WEST, that fa- 


to ‘lam the Bascos out, we only nase 
them a little.” 

You see in those times before 1900 
the men like “Old Mariposa,” who 
looked after the forests of California 
did not estimate timber, nor sell it, 
nor give “free use” permits, nor 
“count in” cattle, nor work on trails. 
They filled out vast monthly report 
blarks, though, a line to a day. Mosti;’ 
they began with “rode patrol” and 
foilowed this by a series of “dittos,” 
excepting on those tokle and joyous 
occasions when one could say “ran 
out Basco sheep” or “went to a fire.” 
Superiors did not insist upon details 
in those free and easy times. 

There are perhaps fifty old Basque 
families in California where the sheep 
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A Forest Ranjer’s Home 


men’s side of the story of how they 
were forced to give up long used free 


pasture on government land in the 


Sierras, is told with profane and pic- 
turesque details, for the Basques, 
those sturdy mountaineers of Spain, 
descendants, perhaps, of the shep- 
herds of ancient Atlantis, are a long- 
remembering race. | 

In order to fully understand the 
story of the famous “sheep wars” of 
early days some facts of history 
should be recalled. 

From the time of the establishment 
in 1893 of the “‘Sierra Reserve” (now 
known as the Sierra National Forest) 
until 1907, no sheep grazing was al- 
lowed upon the public lands therein, 
on the theory that the trampling of the 
sheep destroyed all seedling forest 
trees. But men—especially foreign- 
ers—who had for many years taken 
their flocks to the mountain pastures 
were constantly slipping in over the 
borders of the forest. The force of 


rangers was very small in those days 
and the area large, so that it was one 
long fight, each summer, to keep the 
sheep from overrunning the forest. 


In 1907 and 1908, the open public 
lands of the foothills (because of 
drought) failed to produce the normal 
amount of feed and as an emergency 
measure a few thousand head of sheep 


were allowed to enter certain high, far 


back parts of the forest. But for four 
years after that they were again rig- 
orously shut out. By 1913 it had be- 
come increasingly evident that there 
were large areas of almost treeless 
pastures too high for cattle to use, 
that were going to waste; while with 
the gradual fencing in of once public 
open land the sheep owners were in 
desperate straits. A limited number of 
sheep were therefore allowed to en- 
ter the Sierra that summer, and the 
number has increased until, by 1918, 
54,807 head grazed within the forest. 
While it is undoubtedly true that on 
real forest areas sheep do great dam- 
age, nevertheless, if confined to cer- 
tain well marked driveways in enter- 
ing and leaving the forest, and to oth- 
erwise unused treeless pastures whiie 
in the forest, they do no harm, while 
in spite of the long drive, they pro- 
duce more wool and mutton if allowed 
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On the Outlook for Sheep 


to eat these mountain grasses—and 
their owners pay a good round sum 
into the national treasury for the privi- 
lege. 

Sheep are handled in much the 
same way these days, on many other 
California forests. 

As for the forest rangers side of the 
sheep wars, hardly ten of the old tim- 
ers are now left. One was then young 
Richard Bigelow, brother of the fa- 
mous newspaper man, Harry Bigelow. 
He lived above Dunlap, in the Fresno 
Sierras, and was known all the way 
from forgotten Auckland to Bubb 
Creek and Inyo. He is now a notable 
forest supervisor, but years ago he 
published a graphic account of how 
its Basques drove bands of sheep over 
its line from near Independence, on 
the edge of the desert—and were 


forced to hustle them out again with 
heavy loss. It was but one fierce, 
swift episode among many, which 
took place over some twenty million 
mountain acres, and in which men like 
Richard Bigelow, Joe Westfall, “Doc” 
Hogue, Boot Taylor, Joe Crane of 
“Grub Gulch,” Jack Noddin, and a 
dozen more laid firm the foundations 
of the forest service. 

Richard Bigelow is the best man on 
earth to write a book about it. For 
the other side—and good literature it 
is—read Mary Austin’s “The Flock.” 

Once in those old sheep-fighting 
days, a plain sixty dollar a month 
ranger had an adventure with our 
friends the Basques, who so mys- 


teriously brought their sheep up into 


the Inyo country by way of its south- 


-ern deserts from far-off Kern to hang 
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A Glimpse 


along the border and break all the 
regulations. He got an official letter 
which he read with growing doubt. 
Some one had blundered and had is- 
sued permits “to a number of the 
sheep-men allowing them to drive in, 
take their time to cross the forest, and 
be ‘good forever afterwards.’”’ In or- 
der to be on the safe side the official 
had added, however, “If any sheep- 
men wilfully allow their sheep to tre-- 
pass, assure them that a way will be 
found to cancel their permits.” The 
ranger rode ten miles thinking over 
that sentence. At last a slow grin 
spread over his face. “Sure, a way 
will be found, even if this Billy Smith 
ranger gets fired. The main thing is to 
do right, and keep Uncle Sam from 
being fooled.” 

Fifty miles northwest from where 
the ranger rode, was the camp of Pete 
Arbian, that quiet, shrewd Basque 
leader, easily within reach by means 
of signal fires were the camps of a 
dozen other Basques, whose forty 


thousand sheep and hundred men, and 
uncounted dogs, donkeys and horses, 
were “all along the border.” A couple 
of days later the ranger who called 
himself Smith, scouting along the rim 


of Rangers on Duty 


of Fish Valley, saw Arbian’s four 
thousand sheep well inside the forest, 
as trespassers, two weeks before the 
date named in their “‘crossing permit,” 
a copy of which was’in the ranger’s 
pocket. He rode down to their main 
camp, about noon, when the herders 
were in, and Arbian himself was with 
them. 

‘“‘What you want me to do, Arbian P” 
he asked. 

“Good man,” replied that worthy, 
“Guv’ment send me paper, go ‘cross, 
feed all way.” He drew out his per- 
mit. “Dat right? You mak no row?” 

He gave it to the ranger and beamed 
on him in blissful content. “You get 
dinner, take quarter of mutton for you 
camp. I start ’cross tomorrow.” 

The ranger straightened up and 
looked around. Four men, all armed, 
were about him. It sure was going to 
be some adventure. © 

“A way would be found.” He 
laughed within himself, and thought 
of his dear country’s flag. 

“Come over here, close to me, Ar- 
bian, while I read this to you. I 
couldn’t put up a fight, you know, be- 
cause I’m tee-totally unarmed. I’m 
Uncle Sam’s little boy, you know.” 
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He read the permit aloud, smiled 
sweetly, put his hand on Arbian’s 
shoulder. “See here, you’re inside 
now; you came in two weeks ahead 
of time.” He tore the paper in two, 
cast the pieces to the winds. ‘‘You’ve 
broken the rules. Your permits’ _can- 
celled. Now be good and take out 
those sheep.” 

The three men drew weapons, 
crowded close up to the  ranger’s 
horse, waited only the word from Ar- 
bian, whose own long Spanish knife 
was half out of the sheathe. 

The ranger stretched out a sinewy 
arm, laid his hand with quiet, 
friendly firmness on the shoulder of 
Arbian. “Listen to me just a minute. 
You can go for me later, if you like. I 
left my gun at home, you know—on 
purpose.” 

The ranger pulled out an old, bat- 
tered “‘Forest Patrol” badge. He look- 
ed across the wild mountain land. He 
somehow drew the gaze of the four 
Basques, as he spoke, almost in a 
whisper: “For thousands of years you 
Basques have loved mountains, and 
have been herders of sheep. Cali- 
fornia has been good to you, Arbian, 
and now that our government asks you 
to help us make a great forest up here, 
can’t you be with us? What I have 
to do is hard, but it’s right. I know 
that it doesn’t seem so now, but 
your children’s children will under- 
stand.” 

“You like be killed?” cried Arbian, 
in a sudden, tense second. “You dat 
kind of fool?” 

Quiet and low came the ranger’s re- 
ply: “That would be nothing at all, 
my friend,” he said, not knowing that 
Animaxander, the famous Greek phil- 
osopher, once said the same thing. ‘“‘Do 
you really think you ought to kill me 
for doing my duty?” Silence fell be- 
tween them for one long breath; it was 
man to man, soul to soul. 


Suddenly Arbian threw out his 


hands. “Tell me, what I do?” 

“Go right back and out of this,” 
the ranger said. “Strike east, and 
down to Walker’s Pass and so home 
to Kern. Tell the other sheep men, 
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too. Keep ten miles away from this 
forest, and buy your sheep-feed, after 
this.” He leaned over and took the 
hand of the stocky Basque. “Say Ar- 
bian, don’t you think hard of me; it’s 
just my job because I took the oath, 
and wear this little old badge. It’s for 
Uncle Sam.” 

The Basque sheep went out. Else- 
where too, for over all the Cali- 
fornia forests, such pioneer rangers as 
this one were making it unprofitable 
for sheep herders to trespass. They 
tied up the dogs; they took its bells 
from its bell wethers; they mixed, 
scattered and drove out the bands; 
they reasoned with the sheep-men un- 
til it at last became possible to per- 
mit many sheep to graze in the “short 
hei- grass country” above the timber 
beit, where cattle rangers were of less 
value. | 

Now that we have been at war, and 
while the meat question is all import- 
ant, the national forests have become 
the grazing grounds for thousands of 
sheep and goats, as well as cattle. 
Best of all livestock pays a fee, and 
everyone who owns it helps to put out 
fires, and in all ways upholds the for- 
est regulations. It is a perfectly natur- 
al development from the honest work 
of such pioneer rangers as Joe West, 
Billy Smith, Richard Bigelow and 
“Doc” Hogue. Still it seems almost 
unbelievable to the old settlers who re- 
member when the whole Sierra region 
was “fed into the ground” by unregu- 
lated grazing, and when carloads of 
cattle from other states were turned 
loose in the foothills “to get along 
somehow.” 

It is said that wise humorous old 
Arbian, telling about his experience 
with the ranger, once added: “I like 
hire dat man run my sheep,” and that 
this remark, drifting along the 
Sierras, was everywhere hailed as 
Smith’s “Victoria Cross.” 

Smith, like that outspoken old 
Mariposan ranger, spoken of in the 
first paragraph of this paper, “went 
across the range” years ago. The for- 
est service which they so_ loved 
marches on to new toils, greater prob- 
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Ranger on an Inspection Trip 


lems, wiser use, fuller conservation of 
resources, and closer relations to the 
people and the industries of America. 


Well spent, never to be forgotten, 
were the lives of those who first. began 


the work. 
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Art in An Artistic Setting 


By Agnes Lockhart Hughes 


EATTLE already heralded 
abroad as a second Clyde, in 

shipbuilding industries, ‘as also 
an artistic side that is seldotu,com- 
mented upon publicly. Boasting of at 
least four private art galleries, where 
canvases of great artistic and com- 
mercial value hang—there is one col- 
lection that stands out from these, be- 
cause of the exterior setting of the 
home that houses it, and the owner’s 
unique method of arranging the can- 
vases within its doors. The owner of 
these treasures, Mr. Fred E. Sander, 
is a connoisseur, inheriting his artis- 


tic taste from his father, who pos- 
sessed the finest art gallery and li- 
brary in Mississippi, and he has gath- 
ered about him the works of widely 
celebrated artists of both the ancient 
and modern schools of art. 

In passing over the threshold of the 
pillared entrance to the grounds, with 
gates thrown hospitably wide, one 
would readily realize that an artist 
dwells on the estate. The house, a 
long, rambling, colonial bit of archi- 
tecture, could not have been given a 
more gorgeous. setting. It commands a 
magnificent view of the Cascade 


A Glimpse of the Lawn. 
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The Sanders 


Mountain range, with Mount Rainier 
glittering like an opal—the shadowly 
purple foothills kneeling in admira- 
tion at the mountain bases, and the 
gleaming waters of Lake Washington 
winding like a turquoise ribbon at the 
very feet of the Sanders estate, which 
situated in Washington Park, occu- 
pies several splendidly kept acres. 
The velvety, sloping lawns, and 
beds of flowers are not more beautiful 
than the banks of luxuriant shrubs 
where nature has been allowed to do 
her own work, with but little aid from 


the gardener. Trees that for ages have 


kept faithful watch above the shim- 
mering lake, murmur in sweet con- 
tent, and rest their boughs lovingly 


on the family roof tree. There is a 


lily pond, too, its blooms like pearl 
tipped: stars flecking the water, and 
encompassed by an emerald lawn. 

A bronze Mercury in Repose, has 
been given a fit setting under the 
Shadow of a spreading oak tree, 
through whose branches the sun fil- 


Home. 


ters down on the classic form be- 
neath. In a circle of green lawn, is a 
bronze statute of Venus and En- 
dymion. A sun dial, recording no 
shadows, stands near a bed of scarlet 
poppies, those silken reminders of 
pleasures quickly sped. Passing over 
the gravelled path between the green 
velvet carpeted earth and the sculp- 
tured statuary. 

Entering under the portico of the 
house, one is instantly aware of an at- 
mosphere of home, a home where art 
is a part of its daily existence, rather 
than a detached item. If the day be 
chilly, a ruddy fire blazes on the wide 
hearth, before which a comfortable 
tapestried couch extends a hospitable 
invitation. 

Gracing the wall on one side of the 
living room are “Waiting For the 
Fleet”—a large canvas by Elias Maar- 
tens. It is a Dutch water scene, one 
of the most beautiful and valuable in 
the Sander collection; “Gumbo,” an- 
other treasure by F. S. Church, ex- 
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cites more than passing interest. It is 
a quaint conception having for the 
central figure Mrs. F. P. Lilly, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sander— 
painted when she was a wee girl. At 
her feet is a darkey doll, the child’s 
favorite part of her collection, named 


“Gumbo,” and the picture takes its 
name therefrom. | 
“Flamingoes,” is a daring bit of art, 


by Church, that compels admiration. 
It is.a rare blending of colors from 
the ‘red hair of the beautiful young 
shepherdess in white, reclining on the 
river bank against a mass of lavender 
and pink blossoms, to the red flamin- 
goes standing in the limpid waters. 
Corot is also represented here, in an 
alluring pastoral scene. 

The most valuable of the oils in 
Mr. Sander’s collection is Salvator 
Rosa’s painting of “St. John Preach- 
ing in The Wilderness. ” It is a mas- 
terpiece of art, and adorns the wall of 
the living room above the mantel. Mr. 
Sander has refused an offer of $60,000 
for it. “Night,” another large can- 
vas hangs in this room. It is by an 
Italian nobleman, Domenico Troietti, 
and represents a beautiful young girl 
asleep on a bank of clouds. Cherubhbs 
are slowly drawing an allegorical veil 
of night over the maiden; clear cut, 
the stars shine overhead, the moon 
peeps from a fleecy cloud, while the 
reflection from the fire torches in the 
hands of the cherubs and the magic 
coloring of the drape about the beau- 
tiful figure make this canvas a marve: 
of art. 

Henry Leopold Levi’s painting of 
“Christ in the Tomb” is splendidly 
conceived. This canvas received med- 
als awarded in 1865 and 1869, and 
Legion of Honor in 1872. It was ex- 
hibited for two months in the Seattle 
Fine Art Galleries. “Newsboys” bv 
J. G. Brown, is a study over which one 
lingers; the painter of this canvas, an 
intimate friend of Mr. Sander, begun 
his artistic career as a carriage painter 
but that he has reached a high place in 
the ranks of art, is attested by this 
delightful study. A canvas by C. W. 
Peale, painted one hundred and ten 
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years ago portrays George Washing- 
ton with his horse, and General Henry 
Knox. A bit of California, “On the 
San Joaquin River,’ was painted by 
J. E. Stuart, with his palette knife 
alone, and is especially prized by Mr. 
Sander, who at one time taught scho 3] 
on the site represented in the paint- 
ing. A large oil painting of Peck- 
slip, N. Y., portrays a shipping scene 
with ships in the harbor. It too is a 
favorite of Mr. Sander’s, as from this 
spot he used to sail when a lad. The 
artist, Carlton E. Chapman, is an in- 
timate friend of Mr. Sander’s. 

Mrs. Farwell Putnam Lilly, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Sander, favors “Venice” by 
Felix Zien. It was a wedding gift 
from her father, when she was mar- 
ried a few years ago, and is one of the 
most valuable in the Sander collec- 
tion. It exhales a wealth of color and 
romance, and is an exquisite piece of 
art. A canvas into which much of the 
family life of the Sanders has been 
painted, occupies a place on the stair 
landing. It represents a schooner, the 
“Fred E. Sander,” named after the art 
collector, and launched on his birth- 
day, some year ago. The vessel was 
built by Mrs. Sander’s father, H. K. 
Hall of Hall Brothers, Port Blake- 
ley, and several years ago made a 
record trip of seventy-two hours from 
Seattle to San Francisco. The canvas 
is by Coulter. 

The Hudson River school is repre- 
sented by paintings from the bushes 
of the late George Inness, Minor, 
Wyant, Cropsey and Church. A paint- 
ing which received a gold medal at 
the Philadelphia Exposition, is ‘Rasp- 
berries,” so realistically painted as 
to tempt one to sample the fruit. J. E. 
Stuart is the artist. From the brush 
of V. Caprile is a gem, in which the 
Italian artist has given rein to a beau- 
tiful fancy, a witching peasant girl 
offering vegetables for sale. C. Scott 
White’s painting of a sandy beach in 
Massachusetts, and “The Old Home- 
stead” by Burn H. Nicols, are distinc- 
tive studies in excellent settings, 
adorning the walls above the colonial 
staircase. 
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There are contributions from Trouil- 
lebert, of the French School, a prote- 
gee of Corot; F. W. Benson, of the 
Futurist School; Cazin, Glen Newell, 
Sarki, C. S. Reinhart, Adolphe Sche- 
rever, M. F. H. DeHaas and A. A. 
Aublet of the Brabazon school—also 


representing this latter school, are 
canvases by Rousseau, C. F. Dau- 
bigny, N. Diaz and Dupre. “The 


Sheep in the Sand Dunes,” by Louis 
Paul Dessar, was awarded a bronze 
medal at the Paris Exposition, and a 
silver medal at Buffalo. E. L. Couse’s 


Indian Camp Fire Scene is a beautiful - 


bit of color conception, and G. L. 
Berg’s “‘Field of Daisies” is admirably 
executed. 

“The Fog,” a woodcut on rice pa- 


per, is a gem highly prized by Mr. 


Sander. It is a most unusual picture, 
that holds a world of artistry. The 
soft vapory fog clings to the earth, 
suffuses the scene, and turns all solid 
objects into weird, fantastic shapes. 
At the first glance this picture pre- 
sents a drab blank, but a study of it 
discovers a movement of the fog, a 
slow lifting, then the evolving of ob- 
jects, and the picture becomes a living, 
breathing thing that haunts the mem- 
ory. 

Mr. Sander’s collection of art is not 
confined to canvases. He has a won- 
derful collection as well, of Oriental 
art objects, gathered during his trav- 
els. Rare bronzes, marble, ivory and 
pottery, adorn the individual rooms, 
instead of being confined to one par- 
ticular place in the Sander home. It is 
so too, with the paintings, every room, 
and even the halls and stairways have 
their quota, in keeping with the sur- 
roundings, and there is not a discord- 
ant element throughout the house. 

The last thing at night before ie- 
tiring, and the first thing in the morn- 
ing, the Sander household and their 
guests (there are usually many under 
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the hospitable roof), may feast their 
eyes on choice bits of painting from 
the brushes of noted artists. Mr. San- 
der has done much too, to encourage 
American artists and takes a keen in- 
terest in each rising exponent of the 
brush and palette. This interest has 
enabled many a youthful aspirant to 
art, to choose his avocation. 

Among the artists represented in 
the Sander collection, many of them 
are personal friends, companions, and 
fishing cronies of the connoisseur. He 
has angled in company with Julian 
Rix, enjoyed the confidences of F. E. 
Church, and prizes several auto- 
graphed specimens of the works of 
his friends in art. Quaint and humor- 
ous letters from Church, and Chap- 
man, treasured by Mr. Sander, are 3]- 
lustrated with watercolor sketcties. 

Each canvas in the Sander collec- 
tion has a story, and testifies to the 
good taste of the collector. Under- 
standing the need of separate compan- 
ionship for his pictures, Mr. Sander 
has departed from the beaten path of 
placing his canvases, and never per- 
mits all of his pictures by one artist 
to remain assembled in one group. 
Rather he selects one or two, three at 
the most, from the brush of a certain 
artist, and groups’ these togethe-. 
Each painting, the vigorous, and the 
subdued, alike reveals a superior 
quality when detached from its neigh- 
bor. So that while Mr. Sander has 
several Corot’s they are not hung in 
the same room, or at all in close proxi- 
mity. Possessing hundreds of paint- 
ings, some by the world’s greatest 
masters of the brush and palette, Mr. 
Sander adheres to his individual ideas 
of how they should be hung, employ- 
ing a unique method that is most 
pleasing, and spreads the atmosphere 
of art throughout the house, instead 
of confining it to a particular spot in 
a gallery. 
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The Last Long Ride 


By Ronald A. Davidson 


It’s getting nigh on forty years 
I’ve ridden o’er these plains, 

Taking my share of desert suns 

And winter sleet and rains. 

But now those days are passing 

As the years behind me glide, 

And before long I'll be starting 

On my last long ride. 


The poets sing of the long, long trail 

Or the road to the Promised Land; 

It’s the Redskin’s Happy Hunting Ground 
Cross the desert of burning sand. 

The soldier stands his last retreat, 

They speak of crossing the Great Divide, 
But to me, the passing always seems 
Like the last long ride. 


Most my days I’ve spent astraddle 
Of a broncho tough and spurred, 
Prospecting over lonely trails 

Or following the herd. 

I’ve been on some rough journeys, 
Death and Danger by my side, 
And oft I thought I’d started 

On my last long ride. 


But those are only mem’ries now, 

My rough trail days are done. 

I seek the bunkhouse when it rains 
Or when there’s too much sun. 

My rides are now through fenced in fields 
On roadways smooth and wide, 
Just marking time and waiting 


For that last long ride 


Most my pals have gone before me 
To the valley of the Dead, 

Some went over on the gallop 
Through a hail of flying lead. 

And I'll miss the consolation 

Of a comrade by my side 

When I saddle up my broncho 

For the last long ride. 
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THE LAST LONG RIDE 


Sometimes when I get thinking 
In the stillness of the night, 

And figurin’ what I’ve got to face 
I know the feel of fright. 

Perhaps I ought to get religion, 
Have a preacher by my side, 

To lead me. through the hardships 
Of that last long ride. 


Roughshod I’ve ridden through this life, 
Sometimes not shod at all, 

And there’ll be marks against me 

When I answer to the call. 

But my own rough code of righteousness 
I’ve lived up to with pride, 

And I'll have that thought to cheer me 
On my last long ride. 


I never had the chance to live 

In pious, ordered, ways, 

I lived my life as best I could 

In those loose, lawless days. 

Those who have led more peaceful lives 
Protected from Lust’s tide, 

May have a clean equipment 

For their last long ride. 


But I have worked my rowels smooth 
My saddle’s old and worn, 

My lariat is frayed with use, 

My saddle blanket’s torn. 

It’s too late now to get new things, 
An outfit, stiff, untried, 

Would be a poor equipment, 

For the last long ride. 


And so, although I take the trail, 
With outfit crude and rough, 

It’s all I’ve ever had through life, 
Perhaps it’s good enough. | 

I’m riding with a handicap, 

But may my Judge and Guide 
Lead me, by easy pathways 

On my last long ride. 
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The Sale of the City Hall Lots in 
San Francisco 


The Last Great Sale by the City 


By Lee Bennett 


HE sale of the City Hall lots, as 
they were called, by the City 

and County of San Francisco to 
private owners, in August, 1871 was 
a municipal event of first importance 
and attracted widespread attention. 
The old City Hall on Kearney street, 
opposite Portsmouth Square, which 
was originally the Jenny Lind Theater, 
had, at an early period, been bought 
by the City, and remodelled for muni- 
cipal purposes, and had, for a number 


of years, furnished reasonably ade- 
quate accommodation for the various 
branches of the municipal govern- 
ment. But the needs of the city had 
quite outgrown the somewhat primi- 
tive housing of pioneer days, and there 
was a general feeling that San Fran- 
cisco, which had become a great 
metropolis, ought to have a municipal 
building in keeping with its increased 
and ever-increasing importance. 

In response to that feeling an act 
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THE SALE OF THE CITY HALL LOTS. 


of the State Legislature was approved 
on April 4, 1870, “‘to provide for the 
erection of a City Hall in the City and 
County of San Francisco,” and the site 
selected for the new building was the 
old Yerba Buena cemetery ground out 
‘Market Street, which had been con- 
verted into a park. The building con- 
templated by the act of the legislature 
was perhaps not of a very imposing 
character, as the act provided that it 
should not cost more than $1,500,000, 
but it grew in importance and in cost, 
as the work of construction proceeded, 
and finally, though the total outlay 
was greatly in excess of what -had 
been intended or expected, the city 
obtained one of the most beautiful, if 
not the most beautiful, municipal 
buildings in our entire country in 
everything save the material of the 
outside walls. The extreme purity 
and elegance of its lines will ever be 
recalled with pride by San Francis- 
cans and those -among us whether to 
the manor born or temporary sojourn- 
ers in the city, who had full opportun- 
ity to appreciate its beauties, and es- 
pecially those who saw it by moon- 
light when the enchantress revealed 
the graceful outlines of its wide- 
spread proportions, without disclosing 
the material of its walls, will retain an 
impression of architectural beauty 
that will never fade. 

The structure was of a more mas- 
sive character, and the walls were 
heavier than is usual at the present 
time, but the strong foundations and 
the thick walls were so solidly built 
that there was not a crack of any kind 
in the entire edifice at the time of the 
fire in 1906, by which it was partially 
consumed. 

What the fire spared our city fath- 
ers destroyed. The instrument of de- 
struction which they employed, fit- 
tingly named in that instance the 
“donkey engine,” was unable to do 
what was expected of it, and the 
wreckers had to use dynamite to over- 
throw the solid walls that they could 
not tear down. And so, one of the 
greatest triumphs of architecture of 
recent times was lost to San Fran- 
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cisco, and to the world. 

But it is not the present purpose to 
tell of the building of the City Hall, 
of its rare beauty, or of its vandal and 
wasteful destruction, but rather to give 
some account of the sales of the so- 
called City Hall lots, from the pro- 
ceeds of which it was expected to de- 
fray the greater part of the cost of the 
building, and also to give some ac- 
count of the legal measures which 
were being taken before the sale to 
insure a satisfactory title to the pur- 
chasers. 

After the passage of the act author- 
izing the sale, the City and County 
surveyor made a map of the old ceme- 
tery grounds, which had _ been con- 
verted into a park, and that map was 
recorded in the office of the City and 
County Recorder, and became the of- 
ficial designation and description of 
the property. It showed a space of 
some five acres reserved for the site 
of the City Hall, and two streets, one 
eighty feet wide, called Park Avenue, 
running parallel to Market street from 
McAllister to Larkin Street; and an- 
other two hundred feet wide, called 
City Hall Avenue, at right angles to 
Market Street, and connecting it with 
Park Avenue. 

The names of those two streets were 
afterwards changed, Park Avenue be- 
coming City Hall Avenue, and the 
original City Hall Avenue, after the 
Lick Statuary had been placed there, 
taking the name of Marshall Square, 
in honor of the discoverer of gold in 
California—a name still retained by 
that part of it which remains after the 
re-arrangement of the streets of the 
neighborhood for the Civic Center. 

The map divided the area to be sold 
into ninety-nine lots, all of which 
fronted on Market Street, or on the 
then Park Avenue. The conditions of 
the sale were set out in the Act, and 
it provided, among other things, that 
the sale should be by public auction. 
The well-known firm of John Middle- 
ton & Son were selected as auction- 
eers, and if persistent advocacy of the 
sale of the park property to meet the 
greater part of the expense of the new 
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building, and the steady and vigorous 
effort to carry through the legislature 
the Act authorizing the sale, could 
create a claim, they were entitled to 
the selection. For the elder Middle- 
ton had been as active in behalf of the 
measure as he was afterwards in his 
support of the bill to authorize the 
Second Street cut through Rincon Hill. 

The sale was extensively adver- 
tised, and as has been said, attracted 
a great deal of attention. Many per- 
sons, of whom Marye was one, thought 
it furnished an exceptional opportun- 
ity to acquire property on Market 
Street, which was already recognized 
as the main thoroughfare of the city, 
and as having a future of unlimited de- 
velopment. 

As Marye was satisfied about the 
Sresent and prospective value of the 
property, and contemplated becoming 
a purchaser at the sale, he turned his 
attention to the nature of the title 
which the City would be able to trans- 
fer to the purchasers. His opportun- 
ities of obtaining information on that 
subject, and also of suggesting, from 
the standpoint of a business man, what 
ought to be done to meet the require- 
ments of intending purchasers were 
particularly good, for William H. 
Patterson, one of the lawyers whose 
services had been retained by the 
City, had been his lawyer for a num- 
bear of years, in much important liti- 
gation, including his several suits 
against the Austin E. Smith Estate. 

He had several conferences with 
Patterson and John B. Felton, who was 
of the legal staff of the commission- 
ers, and they declared that they were 
entirely clear, that the commissioners 
had full and sufficient power under the 
law to sell the property and convey a 
good title to the purchasers. Marye 
said he did not doubt the soundness of 
their legal opinion, but he insisted 
that if the commission wanted to have 
a successful sale and realize the best 
prices obtainable, it would be highly 
expedient to have their powers af- 

firmed by the courts before the sale 
took place. He recalled his own ex- 
perience at the sale of City Slip prop- 
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erty in 1854, at which he had been the 
largest purchaser, and where the sale 
had subsequently been set aside on the 
ground that those who had undertaken 
to make it had not had the lawful 
power. He recognized the wide dif- 
ference between the circumstances at- 
tending that sale, and those of the ap- 
proaching one, but he said a buyer of 
State or City property would feel more 
secure if the question of power had 
been affirmatively adjudicated by a 
court of competent jurisdiction before 
the sale. 

Patterson and Felton took the same 
view and expressed the opinion that if 
the question were decided by the Su- 
preme Court, the decision would be- 
come a part of the contract with the 
purchasers, and furnish them with 
every assurance of the sufficiency of 
their title. They added, however, that 
the business expediency of bringing 
such a suit or suits was a matter for 
the City authorities and the commis- 
sion, and that they would submit it to 
them. 

The members of the Board of Com- 
missioners were P. H. Canavan, a pop- 
ular merchant, afterward Supervisor; 
Charles E. McLane, whose brother 
Louis was later president for a time 
of the Nevada Bank, when it was first 
organized by James Clair Flood and 
his associates in great and successful 
mining enterprises on the Comstock 
Lode, and Joseph G. Eastland, who 
was for a long time secretary of the 
Gas Company when Peter Donahue 
was its president. 

When the matter was submitted to 
them and the City officials, they heart- 
ily approved the suggestion to have 
all questions affecting the title au- 
thoritatively determined before the 
sale took place. For that purpose it 
was decided to bring two suits, one in 
the name of the City, and the other in 
the name of a citizen and tax-payer 
of San Francisco. In the latter, it was 
proposed that Marye should be the 
plaintiff, but it was pointed out that, as 
he had recently gone to Virginia City, 
and established himself in business 
there and had become a voter in Ne- 
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vada, he was no longer a citizen of 
San Francisco, though a tax-payer, 
and the suit was instituted in the name 
of another client of Patterson’s, Anson 
P. Hotaling. 

Hotaling was an entirely disinter- 
ested person, as he did not intend to 
become a purchaser; and it was not 


until long afterwards, through the pur- 


chase from the original vendee or his 
successors of the lot on the corner of 
Market and Larkin Streets that he ac_ 
quired one of the most valuable pieces 
of property covered by the sale. 

All preliminary questions involving 
doubts of power to convey a good title 
were settled, as has just been said, by 
filing two suits to perpetually enjoin 
the Board of City Hall Commissioners 
from selling the land, which was com- 
monly known as Yerba Buena Park, 


and to prevent such land from being 


put to another use than that of a park. 
Both suits were brought in the court 
of the old Fourth Judicial District by 
William H. Patterson as attorney, 
with Hall McAllister and T. I. Bergin 
of counsel. One was by Anson P. 
Hotaling and James Moffet as plain- 
tiffs, and the other by the City and 
County of San Francisco. 

The decision in both suits was in 
favor of the Board of City Hall Com- 
missioners, and sustained the powers 
vested in it by the act of the legisla- 
ture. The suit by Hotaling and Mof- 


fet was appealed, and the decision was 
subsequently affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the state. The decision of the 
lower court in the case of the City 
against the Board of Commissioners 
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was not appealed and became final, 
and the two decisions have been rec- 
ognized as forming part of the con- 
tract between the city and the pur- 
chasers. 

Those questions having thus been 
settled, and the authority of the com- 
missioners having been upheld by the 
Supreme Court, the sale took place 
and was a great success. The property 
before the sale had been appraised at 
$1,000,000. The prices. realized 
amounted to $953,000, which with ten 
per cent interest on deferred payments, 
eventually reached $1,099,000. Marye 
became a large holder of the lots, but 
in 1912 the city authorities brought 
suit against Marye’s successors and 
other property owners in the neigh- 
borhood of the City Hall to condemn 
their property for the purpose of erect- 
ing a group of monumental public 
buildings to be known as the Civic 
Center, and to re-arrange the streets 
in the neighborhood. 

Grove Street from the west was ex- 
tended through the long frontage of 
the Marye building on the west side 
of Marshall Square, and the part of 
that property to the north of the street 
so extended was then taken for the 
site of the proposed municipal Opera 
House. 

Other lots on Market Street, belong- 
ing to him, were covered by the suit, 
and when the re-arrangement of the 
streets for the Civic Center is com- 
plete, all that will remain of the Marye 
holdings will be what is left of the lots 
at Market Street, Marshall Square 
and Grove Street extended. 
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A Southern Corner of Lake Tahoe, Mt. Tallac in the Distance. 
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Lake Tahoe 
‘By Frances Mathilda Purdy 


The shores of Lake Tahoe are rocky, and steep, 

And the tall pines whisper of secrets to keep; 

Of days, when the Red Man silently stood 

Weaving his legends of mountain, and wood— 
Primitive fancies of Lake, wave-kissed shore, 
Strange bird and fair maiden—all things that his lore 
Could shape into tales of the dear scenes he knew, 
As daily he gazed on the Lake’s changing hue: 


LEGEND OF THE LOST JEWELS 


This is a tale of the Long Ago. Peace reigned in the world, and love; 
Evil spirits dwelt down below; the gods in the blue, high above. 


Mighty, the gods knew no need of fear; careless they lived, and gay, 
Though drew the dark ones ever near, watching a chance to prey. 


: Beauty and color, the gods loved well, but their jewels were dearer than all; 
Little they counted an evil spell, or jealousy’s wicked thrall! 


Gone, then, one night, were their jewels fair, stolen when none had seen; 
Turquoise, and ruby, whose heart was a flare of fire; dark emeralds green; 


Smouldering opal, and sapphire blue; gold topaz; pearls’ lustre of white— 
Colors no mortal eye ever knew—made but for the gods’ delight. 


Agony tortured the gods, that night; tears fell, in a sodden rain; 
Thundered their wrath till the earth was affright and shook with their bitter pain. 


Searching, despairfully, heaven’s vast halls, thought they of earth, small and dim, 
And, just when pink dawn her first bird calls, they stood at Tahoe’s wide rim. 


There shimmered the jewels in the mystic dawn, gleaming for all to see, 
Flung on the Lake in an elfin scorn to shine for eternity; 


‘Fused in magic fire, the colors lay molten, in that great bowl; 
Opal, and amethyst—rainbows astray—stirring the very soul! 


Sadly, the great gods vanished away, bereft of their joy, and power. 
Still lie their stolen gems there, to this day enchanted, at that weird hour. 


Nevermore shall the Red Man’s signal fires 

Reflect from the mountains. But whoso desires 

To prove if this Indian legend be true, 

May gaze, as did he, while the swift hours flew, 

Where, from morning’s first blush; amid hot noonday glare, 
Or the silver and pearl of moon rays, falling there, 

Every moment will bring some rich color, or glow 

Of the jewels the gods lost, long ago! | 
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Why Ramona Was Not Written in 


San Juan 


By Owen Clarke Treleaven 


UCH has been told of historic 
San Juan Bautista, one of the 
first settlements in California 


and of the Mission San Juan Bautista, 


but much of interest remains un- 
chronicled. The Plaza Hotel in San 
Juan was originally an adobe build- 
ing erected in 1792, having only one 
story—another being added many 
years later. Visited by some of the 
most famous Americans, the old guest 
registers are priceless as relics. I re- 


member reading an entry in the then 
proprietor’s handwriting in a very old 
register, that is amusing and typically 
redolent of the spirit or spirits of the 
romantic past. At the bottom of a page 
is written: “Overland mail arrived 
from South four days late. Driver 
drunk; stage upset.” 

The entire hotel is a symbol of 
early California life, but it is the bar- 
room that attracts you—not because of 
the beverages to be obtained there, 


A Bit of Old San Juan Bautista. 
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WHY ROMANA WAS NOT WRITTEN IN SAN IVAN: aa 


but because you do not find another 
of its like in this broad land. Form- 
erly used as a place of forgathering 
of all the wealthy and _ leisurely 
‘rancheros’ of the vicinity, it has been 
the scene of most stirring incidents. 
Famous duels and historic meetings 
have alike held sway in this room. 
Rancheros were wont by way of diver. 
sion, to ride their ponies through the 
broad door and from the vantage poiit 
of the saddle assuage their thirst, or 
play a game of pool, as fancy dic- 
tated. 

The barroom is unique in this day 
in that it has a distinctive atmosphere 
totally foreign to the popular idea of 


such a place. Children play about its | 


floors and tables, ladies with and 
without escorts walk through the room 
inspecting the pictures and curios dis- 
played and it is a meeting place for 
neighbors and friends to gossip and 
pass the time of day. Motor parties 
stroll in and appease a thirst with 
good old California wines—or soda 
‘pop,’ according to sex or taste. 

It was while lounging there one 
night that I happened on the tale of 


a story that was not written in San 


Juan, that is interesting enough to tell 
to you. 3 

Some years back, the late Helen 
Hunt Jackson decided to write a book 
which she hoped would accomplish, 
in sentiment at least, for the Indian, 
what “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did for the 
negro. Mrs. Jackson decided to come 
to San Juan, to receive the inspiration 
and atmosphere for her work that the 
delightful environments afforded. 

Mark Reagan—than whom there is 
no more picturesque character in all 
California—was, as he is now, driving 
the stage from the Southern Pacific 
station at Sargent to San Juan and, 
one day to him was given the honor 
of driving Mrs. Jackson into town. On 
the way up Mrs. Jackson told Mr. 
Reagan of her desires and inquired if 
he knew of a place that would suit 
her purpose. Mr. Reagan did and took 
her to the adobe building adjoining 
the Plaza Hotel, which had been used 
as a headquarters by General Castro 


in the days of Mexican reign. 

Mrs. Jackson after a cursory sur- 
vey of the picturesque exterior cx- 
pressed an emphatic desire ta occuvy 
the place with her secietary, if the 
caretaker would accept accommoda- 
tions at Mrs. Jacksons’ expense in the 
Plaza Hotel. Accordingly they 
alighted and knocked at the door. 

The house at that time was in 
charge of a woman whose brogue 
might without great difficulty, be at- 
tributed to a nativity in the Emera!d 
Isle. - She had been equally blessed 
with hair of a fiery hue, and the tem- 
perament that is generally thought to 
accompany its possession and had 
children of all ages and sizes. 

On her way to the door to answer 
the summons, the women stumbled 
over one of the numerous progeny who 
was engaged in the delighting occupa- 
tion of dipping both hands in a mo- 
lasses jar and transferring a portion 
of the contents to his mouth, clothing 
and surroundings in general. The 
woman caught the child up—astride 
her hip—and objecting strenuously to 
his removal from the source of -o 
much sweetness, the youngster im- 


mediately began to claw his mother’s - 


hair and clothing, and the = sticky 
ludicrous spectacle presented to the 
visitors on the dor being opened was 
too much for Mrs. Jackson’s sense 2f 
humor, she convulsed_ with 
laughter. 

The woman stood there glowering at 
those who were “makin’ fun o’ her 
darlin’” until the proposition was put 
to her that she allow Mrs. Jackson 
to occupy the dwelling, when she re- 
plied most emphatically that they and 
“the likes” of them would gain en- 
trance only “over her dead body” and 
so Mrs. Jackson was forced to aband- 
on the project and seek another lo- 
cality for the writing of “Ramona.” 

Mrs. Jackson visited the convent of 
the Presentation at San Juan in the 
hour before her train left, and refers 
to the convent in “Ramona,” as the 
place “most suited for lovesick maid- 


ens” when Ramona is in love with 


Allesandro. 
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The Grizzly Giant 


(Over 3000 Years Old---Mariposa Big Tree Grove) 


By W. J. Fenn 


Mighty monarch of the woods, if thou 

Couldst speak, what tales thou couldst unfold. 
For several thousand years thou hast stood 
On that same spot. In all thy long years 
What many changes have come! When thou first 
Started from the earth, no man lived near 

Thy dwelling place. Where in thy tender 
Youth, in this great land prowled only 

The beasts unmolested and unafraid . 
Of man, a great nation came to life, 

And cities grew. Millions have gone to that 
Bourne from whence none return. But thou liv’st on 
The first to enter the vast solitudes, 

In which thou dwelt was the Indian, 

Who, with his rude implements of war, 

Did track his foe, or for food, the fleeing deer. 
Many ages glide away, and then the 

White man came. The adventurous pioneer, 
The gold seeker from many climes, did gaze upon 
Thee in wonder. The habitations of man 
Invaded thy territory. The woodsman, 

With his ruthless axe, laid many of 

Thy brethren low. But thou now protected, 
Shall live for ages more. I, humble 

Before thee stand, and as I look aloft 
Through thy dome of green and interlacing 
Branches, a glimpse of blue I see 

A pearly cloud drifting on. Beneath 

A tilted hawk, seeking its prey, balances 

In mid-air. The deep moaning of the 

Wind in thy mighty branches I hear. 

Thy smaller brethren creak and sway as 
Mighty masts when roaring winds do blow, 
But thou, in thy huge bulk, dost stand fast. 
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Three Love Poems 


By Billee Glynn 


LOST HOURS. 
I am tired | 
Of the silver days and blue nights, 
Of the drip of time into the vat, 
Of the stars that shine without you— 
I-am tired of knowing another is with you, 
My soul is sick with tiredness; 
O’er an endless desert 
It is a weary bird— 
. There is nothing any way it can turn. 
Because it does not find you— 
It can only sing at your heart. 


APART. 


In the starry silence of you, my own, 
Where dwelleth the rose, 
And sweet truth goes 
Like the breeze that leaves the Spring’s fresh tone 
In cadenced color upon the hills— 
There in the very You of you, 
In the singing want you will find me too 
In a thought that never stills. 


And no will in that world of You and Me 
Can divide our dreams, 
Where the moment teems 
With the first stardust and the melody 
Of our thousand matings rich as flowers, 
The wine-like kisses and tender tears, 
And the deep, full bloom of a million years, 
The gift of Love’s golden hours. 


POEME D’AMOUR. 


I cannot sleep— 

The red splendor of your hair burns my heart, 
I love you 

And know you— 

Always, always have I known you 

And loved you; 

It is out of my own blood 

Your gracious lines and lips call, 

It is out of my own heart 

Your looks bewitch me, 

The warmth and flesh of you 

Has been drink of my flesh, 

You alone in all the world can intoxicate me— 
Your heart beats like remembered music. 
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The Hot House Star 


By Ralph Cummins . 


S assistant to Director Montgom- 
ery, it was my duty to see 
that Miss LeMoine was at the 


Wilder Flat location at ten o’clock. I 
did it, but my nerves were shattered 
when I finally escorted our star up the 
hill to the old cabin we were to shoot. 
For Miss LeMoine had balked when 
she learned that I expected her to ride 


a horse to the location. After ten 
sweating minutes of attempted argu- 
ment, I had requisitioned a gang of 
men to cut a road for her little car. 
Gwendoline LeMoine was small and 
blonde, with the figure and carriage of 
a princess. After gaining fame on 
big time with a high brow sketch, she 
had signed with the Marigold Fea- 
tures six months before to make eight 
society pictures. I was sure that I had 
seen her upon the screen, but I didn’t 
question her about it the first day. I 
had better sense than to speak of it 
after I knew her. For Miss LeMoine 
was a bunch of haughty dignity, al- 
ways stubbornly insistent on maintain- 
ing her rights as a star, and very par- 
ticular that her roles should be real 
drawing room society parts. To cap it 
all, she was impossibly exclusive — 
she refused scornfully to mix with the 
members of our Western company, 
and she was anything but a good fel- 
low with her own staff. — 3 
We found our location cabin occu- 
pied by Steve Walton, a cowboy rider, 
who was watching props and caring 
for the Western company’s horses, 
which were in the log corral a quarter 
of a mile below the cabin. While 
Montgomery and the camera man dis- 
cussed the first scene, Steve strolled 
u 


“Hello, Mac,” he greeted me. “See 
anything of my outfit comin’ up?” 


I grunted a negative. My attention 
was upon a haze of smoke that was 
drifting up from the flat. 

“How’s. th’ little hot house star 
makin’ it?” Steve stared at Miss Le- 
Moine as she made an entrance in all 
her striking stateliness. ‘‘Funny, but 
I never can figure out where I seen her. 
Oh, say, th’ ol’ man said last night that 
uh bunch of us punchers is goin’ up 
tuh th’ rodeo. Bet I’ll win somethin’ 
with that new horse of mine. He’s 
uh old rodeo plug—I bought him off 
Gil Moen, that buster champeen. 
Ain’t he uh dandy P” 

I glanced up at his horse, tied to a 
live oak tree behind the cabin. He was 
a long-legged, long-bodied dark bay. 
That’s all I saw—I wasn’t interested. 

The smoke on the flat had become 
denser. Steve peered down at it a 
little anxiously. 

“Think I’ll hike down there an’ take 
uh look. That wind is right toward th’ 
corral an’ everything’s dead dry. 
Move my horse, will. yuh, Mac, if they 
wanta shoot back there P” 

He walked away, and shortly I saw 
him following the bare ridge around 
to the right. The smoke was getting 
thicker and I thought I could hear the 
crackle of the flames. : 

“Here, somebody!” yelled Mont- 
gomery. “Hey, Mac! Get this horse 
out of here!” 

I ran up, edged around from the 
long, outstretched head, with its flat- 
tened ears and bared teeth, and untied 
the rope. I led the horse round to the 
front and tied him to the rickety rail of 

the veranda. As I started to go, the 
horse tossed his head. I glanced up. 

Miss LeMoine, gorgeous in her 
splendid blue silk gown, had just 
stepped upon the porch ard was 
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poised with raised mirror and powder 
puff. As her eyes fell upon the horse, 
a crease appeared between her brows. 
Her lips twitched and her hands 
dropped to her sides. Her puzzled ex- 
pression gave place to a soft wistful- 
ness. For an instant I thought she 
was going to speak to the horse, or 
pat that inviting nose. But she jerked 
herself abruptly away, and half ran 
down to her car. 

A shrill call startled me. With it 
came a wave of hot smoke. Trying to 
locate the shouter, I saw the horses 
plunging in the log corral below. Sud- 
denly a burst of flame shut out the cor- 
ral and the narrow trail that led to it. 

Everybody yelled. Through the 
smoke I saw Steve running toward us 
along the ridge waving his hat wildly. 

“The horses!” I cried. ‘The fire is 
right at the corral!’ 

Everybody started running about. 
Miss LeMoine stepped from her car 
and raised her head. The director 
jumped into the company car and kick- 
ed the starter before he remembered 
that there was only a narrow trail 
down to the corral. 

I glanced at the star. She was look- 
ing about with wide wondering eyes. 
Then she saw the horses, rearing and 
lunging behind that wall of fire. She 
thrust her head forward. A gust of 
wind fanned the flames. A blood-chill- 
ing bedlam of terrified cries wailed up 
from the imprisoned animals. 

A hissing cry drew my attention 
back to Miss LeMoine. Her white 
face was drawn and hard, and her 
eyes were narrow slits. As I looked 
she threw up her head. Her glance 
shot to the horse at the porch. 

“Val!” she cried, her voice harsh 
and rasping. “Here—Val!” 


The horse wheeled at the call, tore 
away a section of the porch rail, and 
plunged toward us. 

The girl started running toward the 
horse. 
nearly fell. 


She tripped on her skirt and 
Hardly stopping, she 


~the answer came to me. 
mount! 
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crouched, stamped her foot upon the 
skirt, and sprang ahead. Half the blue 
silk skirt was ripped away. 

She ran to the left of the horse. 
Strangely, the horse changed his di- 
rection, until they were running par- 
allel, then side by side. Just as the 
girl’s hand caught the horse’s mane, 
That flying 
Ha! At last I knew where I 
had seen our hot house star before. 

Three long steps she ran beside the 
horse. Then she was upon his back, 
blue-stockinged knees pressing his 
body, a deft hand sweeping up the 
trailing rope. Then, erect, left-hand 
gripped in the heavy mane, she dashed 
into the smoke. 

Once I caught a glimpse of her upon 
the trail. Next she was straining at 
the corral gate. Then she had ridden 
in and was lashing the crazed horses 


through the gate with the rope end. 


An ‘age it seemed until the charging 
horses, and the flame-licked rider, 
raced from the smoke screen. Outside 
the fireline, the girl sprang from the 
horse, threw herself upon the ground, 
and rolled over and over. We all ran 
up. Half a dozen coats enveloped her. 

Miss LeMoine sat up and turned to 
us a blackened face, half-hidden be- 
hind burned strings of yellow hair. I 
helped her to her feet, but she shook 
off my arm. Her haughty stare swept 
over the onlookers and rested upon the 
director. 

“Hereafter, Mr. Montgomery,” she 
said freezingly, ‘‘you will please con- 
fine your exteriors to accessable loca- 
tions. I refer you to my contract.”’ She 
tore off a dragging rag of once-white 
petticoat, and, with her head in the 


_ air, stalked to her car. 


I was conscious of Steve Walton at 
my elbow. 

“Well, Iam blowed! Know her? I 
should say! Jen Price! That’s who! 
An’ that’s th’ horse she used tuh ride 
in every rodeo from Cheyenne to Old 
Mexico. Hot House Star! Ho!” 


The Unfinished Sentence 


By Thomas E. LaSuer 


conjectures — some of them not 
quite complimentary—as to how 
and where Dick Brenton had managed 
so successfully to corral more than a 
fair share of this world’s “filthy lucre.”’ 

It could not be said, however, with 
any degree of truth, that the man’s 
wealth ill became him. Such a state- 
ment would have been very far from 
the fact. 

Brenton had arrived in San Fran- 
cisco some two years previous, and 
by his good looks and winning person- 
ality had won his way into the most 
exclusive homes and clubs in the city. 
With his immaculate dress and fine 
appearance, added to his undoubted 
wealth, he was a most welcome addi- 
tion to the Bay City’s leisure set. 

Soon after entering upon his social 
activities, he became acquainted with 
Elizabeth Paxton, and—to put it 
wildly — he showed from the first a 
more than passing interest in her; just 
why, he could hardly understand, for 
in spite of her undeniable beauty and 
fascination, he never felt quite at ease 
when in her presence. There was al- 
ways an indefinable something —a 
vague feeling that she was looking in- 
to and reading all the secrets of his in- 
most soul. This made him feel as if 
he must appear awkward and uncom- 
fortable when conversing with her, yet 
he could not remain away from her 
presence. 

Henry Paxton, Elizabeth’s father, 
while not wealthy — as wealth is ac- 
counted in this day and age—was in 
more than comfortable circumstances, 
and his beautiful home was the scene 
of many enjoyable social gatherings. 

Since the death of Elizabeth’s 
mother, several years before, the 


HERE were many and varied 


“troned out.” 


at some of the theaters. 


father had given free rein, and had left 
to the daughter’s good judgment the 
entire management of the household. 
While there were many society ma- 
trons whose entertainments exceeded 
those of the Paxtons in lavishness, 
there were none who could excel the 
young hostess of “The Acacias” in 
beauty or power of attraction. Cer- 
tainly Dick Brenton was of this opin- 
ion, and he was often a welcome guest 
in the Paxton home. 

One rainy evening, Elizabeth and 
her father were seated in the library. 
For a long time it had been their cus- 
tom to reserve one night of each week 
for an “Indian pow-pow,” as Paxton 
called it, and at this time the various 
household affairs, if rumpled, were 
After this was done, 
they would plan for some coming af- 
ternoon or evening together—either a 
trip into the country, or a musical treat 
Tonight the 
conference between the two had pro- 
gressed as far as this point, when the 
father casually asked: 

“Elizabeth, you are still correspond- 
ing with Bob Seaton, aren’t you?” 

With a faint expression of surprise, 
she responded, “Why, yes, Dad,—of 
course, but why do you ask?” 

“Well,’—and Mr. Paxton relighted 
his cigar—‘‘If you will think back 
over the last few years, you will re- 
member I have never pried into your 
private affairs much. I had my fling 
at this society business, but after your 
mother died —” Paxton paused, and 
gazed into the fire, mentally living 
over the happy years of the past — 
“Well, you see, my dear, after your 
mother’s passing, life never seemed 
quite the same to me—not quite so 
worth while. But my inquiry about 
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Bob wasn’t made just from an old 
man’s curiosity. There’s no use beat- 
ing about the bush, so I'll tell you 
straight, Kitten, I wouldn’t want you 
ever to forget good old Bob. 

“That fact is, Elizabeth,” and the 
old man laid his hand caressingly on 
hers, “‘this old world and its doings at 
the present time aren’t calculated to 
breed the best brand of manhood. But 
a man like Bob—” 

“Why, Dad, you dear old humbug, 
just as if I hadn’t known Bob ever 
since we were kiddies together,” and 
the girl’s face held a trace of deeper 
feeling, as she reviewed her long 
friendship with her girlhood’s playfel- 
low. 

“My girl,”—and the father’s words 
carried conviction in every syllable,— 


“the woman’s perspective regarding 


men is entirely different from the way 
a man sizes up his fellow-men. Take 
Bob for an example — while you no 
doubt recognize and respect certain 
good qualities in him, it’s just possible 
that you miss seeing a lot of more 
worth while ones. Now for instance,” 
—and Paxton’s lips curved in a whim- 
sical smile, — “take Bob’s handling a 
full cup at a pink tea,—mighty crude, 
I'll admit, but—” and into the speak- 
er’s eyes came a glow of pride at the 
memory—“that time of the cave-in at 
the mines— why, I can’t remember 
ever seeing a pick and shovel used 
any faster or to any better advantage. 
As a rule,” added Bob’s cham- 
pion, thoughtfully, “superintendents of 
mines don’t personally help to dig out 
a few cholo laborers that happen to 
get themselves buried, but I can tell 
you he made the dirt fly.” 

Elizabeth did not interrupt her fath- 
er’s discourse on the subject of Bob’s 
virtues, but as he ceased speaking, 
she looked into his eyes with that 
penetrating gaze that Dick Brenton 
found so disconcerting, and asked, 
“Come, Dad, why so much about Bob 
tonight ?” 

For a moment Paxton hesitated, and 
then replied with another question: 
“My dear, I’m going to take a father’s 
privilege — how far has your friend- 
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ship with this man Brenton pro- 
gressedr To the proposing stage?” 

At this direct inquiry, Elizabeth 
nervously interlaced her fingers, and 
her voice took on a more serious tone 
than it had yet done. 

“Mr. Brenton has tried to propose to 
me about once a week for the past 
year,” she said, slowly, “but I have 
never let him quite come to the point. 
I know you don’t quite approve of 
him—he doesn’t come up to your idea 
of what a man should be, and I’m not 
exactly sure that he does to mine. 
Jack London would have called a man 
like Bob a ‘he-man,’ wouldn’t he, 
Dad P” and a faint smile played across 
her face; “If he were to express his 
views of Mr. Brenton’s type, they 
wouldn’t be any more favorable than 
yours, I’m afraid. But then, as you 
said a minute ago, a woman’s point of 
view is different from a man’s. And 
then you know, Dad, he is a sort of 
mystery, and anything of that kind 
has a morbid fascination for some 
people, and I’m one of them, pethaps.”’ 

Paxton yawned, and looked at his 
watch. “Time to roll into the blank- 
ets,” he said, “figure it out to suit 
yourself, my girl. You have a good 
level head of your own, but remember 
my money is on Bob, every time.” 

After her father had left the room, 
Elizabeth sat for some time, running 
over in her mind the events of the last 
few months. Was her attraction for 


‘Brenton merely a morbid desire to re- 


move the cloak of mystery that. 
seemed to envelope him, or was it a 
real liking for the man himself? And 
there was Bob’s letter, received only 
yesterday—full of boyish enthusiasm, 
but between the lines she seemed to 
read all the pent-up love and longing 
he surely felt for her. Good old Bob— 
there was no one like the old friend, 
and yet 

With a slight impatient shrug of her 
shoulders, she snapped off the light 
and betook herself to bed. The time 
was coming to her, as it does to us all, 
when she would have to face life’s is- 
sues, whether or not it were to her 
liking. 
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THE UNFINISHED SENTENCE 


Earlier in the evening, Brenton had 
phoned to Elizabeth, asking permis- 
sion to call. On being answered that 
this was “father’s night,” but that he 
might come on the following evening, 
he ran over in his mind the various 
distractions that offered themselves, 
but finally decided to pass them all up 
in favor of a quiet hour in his own 
quarters. 

Lying back lazily in his chair, with 
a little sigh of contentment, Brenton 
slowly took in his surroundings. To 
him they hardly yet seemed real. Here 
he was, with all one could wish for— 
money, social standing, and that most 
pleasing prospect of all—at least a 
fighting chance to win the love of 
Elizabeth Paxton. 7 

But still, and a shadow crept over 
his face, for mingled with these pleas- 
ing thoughts and plans for the future, 
there came to him most vividly the 
vision of that other existence, known 
but to himself—the eternal struggle 
for life itself as a boy—whose awful 
years up in the frozen north—he 
stirred the fire to a brighter blaze— 
God, he could still feel that damn- 
able cold! It seemed to have driven 
itself into his very bones. Then, at 
last, the lucky strike—the joy of him- 
self and his partner, Anderson, the lat- 
ter’s wild antics over the glorious 
thought that both could once again 
come out to ‘‘God’s country,” and live 
like white men. 

That last night in the shack—let’s 
see—yes, they had celebrated over 
their sudden riches by dividing their 
last bottle of whiskey, and later on 
that same night—here Brenton dug his 
fingers deep into the padded arms of 
his chair as if to-tear from his tor- 
tured soul the memory of that last 
scene—the last savage blow—the hur- 
ried ransacking of the cabin, always 
with an eye to that shapeless heap on 
the floor—the stealthy closing of the 
door—the frenzied rush out alone into 
the night. 

And yet, he wearily drew his shak- 
ing hand across his forehead, even if 
it had not happened in this way, poor 
old Anderson could never have stood 
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that terrible trip out. Had not he 
himself, though a much younger and 
stronger man, been found frozen to in- 
sensibility on the trail, and brought 
back to life by the efforts of some 
friendly Siwashes? 

Brenton rose and paced the room 
with nervous strides. Somewhere out- 
side a lonesome dog raised his voice 
in dismal serenade. Brenton shivered, 


and opening the cabinet, poured him- 


self a glass of wine. As he raised it 
to his lips, a loose blind, caught by a 
wandering gust of wind, blew shut 
with a crash. His overwrought nerves 
gave way, his fingers relaxed their 
hold, and to his distracted vision, the 
spilled wine took on the appearance 
of tiny rivulets of blood—like those 
others—creeping, creeping slowly to- 
ward him. 3 

To escape the sight he turned away 
—turned to face the figure confront- 
ing him in the open doorway, and 
gasped but the one word: ‘“Ander- 
son!” 

In the early morning hours, as the 
fog slowly rose from its companion, 
the old Pacific, and covered the city 
with its damp mantle, Dick Brenton 
noiselessly let himself into his room. 
Wearily throwing himself across the 
bed, all dressed as he was, he fell into 
a heavy slumber. 

That evening Brenton called upon 
Elizabeth Paxton. Their conversa- 
tion, which at first dwelt upon minor 
happenings, was soon adroitly turned 
by the man into.a more serious vein. 
Choosing his words with care, he was 
on the point of once more trying his 
fortune in love, when the maid an- 
nounced that he was wanted in the 
hall. 

Scarcely a moment had elapsed af- 
ter his leaving the room, when Eliza- 
beth was startled by a loud report, as 
of a shot. Rushing into the hall, she 
saw the man who had just quitted her 
lying upon the floor, and to her horri- 
fied amazement, a police officer was 
bending over the dead man. 

“Oh, what is it? What has hap- 
pened? Who are you—? Why did 
he? Tell me what has happened,” 
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cried the frightened girl, shocked out 
of all her usual quiet dignity by the 
sudden tragedy. 

“Why, lady, that’s just what I’d like 
to know, myself,” was the puzzled re- 
ply. “I just started to ask him—you 
see, late this afternoon there was a 
man found in the Bay; either fell off 
the wharf or was throwed off—I dunno 
which—but anyhow, we found a piece 
of paper in his pocket with this gen- 
tleman’s name and address scribbled 


on it, and they thought at headquarters 


that maybe Mr. Brenton could identify 
him. They told me at his house that 
he was here, and so I came to ask him 
if he’d come to the morgue tomorrow, 
so as to see if he knew the man, but 
just as I says: ‘Mr. Brenton, the Chief 
wants you’—he outs with his gun, and 
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shoots himself. It sure has got me 
guessing, lady. I didn’t even get a 
chance to tell him a word about the 
guy that was drowned.” 


8 


“Elizabeth,’”—Bob stepped a trifle 
closer—‘‘Elizabeth, I want you—” but 
seeing her father coming into the 
room, he stopped, looking a little 
sheepish. 

“Go on, Bob, don’t mind Dad—he 
knows all about it, and besides—” for 
an instant there was a frightened look 
in her eyes—“‘I—I think I’m a little 
afraid of unfinished sentences. You 
were going to say—” and she laid her 
hand with a little caressing touch on 
his arm. 

And Bob’s sentence was finished. 


THE FLOWER OF FAITH 


Oh, Mourners. . 


. you who fall beneath 


The burden of your cross. . 
There is an ample recompense 
For ev’ry bitter loss. 


There is a blossom shining there 
Upon the lowly ground 

That sheds the glow of love and truth 
On ev’rything around. 


A radiance awaits the heart 

That sinks upon the way 

More beautiful than anything 

That seeks the light of day. 


BELLE WILLEY GUE. 
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Stone Finds His Ideal 


By Arthur J. Messier 


| TONE’S first glimpse of the San 
Joaquin Valley was gained from 
the deck of a Pullman, gliding 
smoothly over level ground. It was 
moonlight, but wonderfully clear, and 
the impression upon him was even 
more enticing than the descriptive 
Chamber of Commerce articles he had 
so religiously studied. The vision of 
effortless ease, to come after a rea- 
sonable struggle, conjured itself be- 
fore him and he made up his mind that 
when the train stopped again he would 
get off and settle down in the haven 
chosen by nature to stop and hold 
wanderers in search of the ideal. 

When the “Owl” slid into the siding 
of a little town a few miles out of 
Fresno and panted while a southbound 
train whizzed by, Stone slid down, be- 
tween the cars and jumped clear of 
the track. 

He had reckoned without the sheriff, 
however—for that dignitary was suspi- 
cious of the motives of any vagrant 
and was not slow in making it known. 

Ordinarily, under similar circum- 
stances, the approach of an officer 
would have sent Stone scampering 
among rods, gunnels or other places 
that harbor tramps when pursued by 
hostile sheriffs, but this time Stone 
did not bolt, he remained and faced 
the sheriff. 

“I beat my way here, but I want 
work,” explained Stone in an easy 
genial voice notwithstanding that he 
was glancing at the menacing cylindri- 
cal object that glistened in the hand 
of the sheriff. “Do you know anyone 
who needs a manP” he added. 

“People here need men, but not 
bums,” startly rejoined the sheriff. 
“Get on that train,” he commanded as 
the train began to move. 


Just then, there was a piercing 
shriek heard above the increasing roar 
of the moving train, and both the 
sheriff and Stone, moved by a com- 
mon impulse, dashed in the direction 
from which the cry had come. When 
the shadow of the last car slid away, 
the bright moonlight disclosed the 
form of an old man lying helpless on 
the platform, and a young woman 
bending over him. The girl held a 
knife in her hand. For a second or 


two her eyes widened in increasing 


horror, then she flung the knife away 
and knelt beside the silent form and 
sobbed convulsively. 

There was no one else there. They 
were about a hundred yards from the 
station platform and the dim light in 
the little alcove where the telegraph 
operator should be was the only other 
sign of life. Off, somewhere in the 
distance, came the sound of a dog 
yelping and ululating. The girl sobbed 
and shook as she moaned incoherent, 
unintelligible sentences. 

“Well, get a move on,” roared the 
sheriff to Stone. “Get the operator 
here to help us while I watch this 
girl.” 

She stopped sobbing abruptly and 
stared at the sheriff. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Aw—I saw you throw the knife 
away, said the sheriff swelling with 
the importante of his discovery. 

The realization of implied guilt 
came over her—she shrank from the 
sheriff toward Stone, as if seeking pro- 
tection. “Oh—please—don’t let him 
——” Then she was overcome by a 
torrent of convulsive tears. 

Stone caught her pleading look and 
something in the intonation of her 
voice went straight to his heart. 
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_ There was a brief silence and the 
sheriff took a pair of handcuffs from 
a hip pocket and shook out the tangle 
in the chain. 

“Not that, man—this girl never did 
anything wrong—Can’t you see she’s 
innocent P” 

“Didn’t I see her throw away that 
knife? — don’t you interfere with an 
officer, young man,” he threatened. 
Then he reached for the girl’s arm. 

Stone stepped between them; the 
girl looked up pleadingly, trustfully. 
“How do we know you're an officer ?”’ 
he parried. do I know you're 
not a yegg and that you’re not trying to 
bluff this girl so you can get her away 
and steal her jewelry?” 

“T’ll show you,” he said angrily, and 
brandished his gun. He shot in the 
air three times and then held the gun 
leveled at Stone and the girl. 

“Now march—you two—beat it to- 
ward the telegraph office.” 

She leaned on his shoulder, with the 

intimacy of an old acquaintance Stone 
felt, then, submissively, she started to 
ring toward the station, Stone at her 
side. 
A light flashed at one window, then 
at another, and another. In a few min- 
utes it seemed that half the town was 
awake. 

And they had scarcely reached the 
telegraph office when a handful of 
people came rushing in. The operator 
was gone. The safe was wide open, a 
few papers and checks were scattered 
on the floor and the telegraph instru- 
ment kept tap, tapping as if eager to 
raise someone. The awed townspeople 
were aghast. The sheriff looked at 
Stone and the girl in undisguised as- 
tonishment. The dog, in the distance, 
resumed his barking and gradually 
worked up to a blood-curdling ulula- 
tion. 

The coming of a new day gladdened 
the heart of our wanderer. He had 
not slept. His vision of the San Joa- 
quin was blurred by the night-marish 
events of the night before, but there 
was the girl. He had not learned her 
name and found himself wondering 
what it was. He tried to reconcile 
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-one to her, then another, and another, 


but as each appellation came to his 
mind they failed to suit her faultless 
type of beauty. By the moonlight, he 
had seen that her eyes were of that 
shade of blue so often described but 
so rarely seen. Her hair was not brown 
—it was a chestnut brown, and was 
caught up by a thin band that lent the 
appearance of a crown and he fell to 
calling her his queen. 

His queen! Ah! What right had 
he—a vagrant—#in the eyes of the 
world—in her eyes. What right had 
he to expect even a single word out 
of her greatest kindness. Would that 
he had not come to the Valley in the 
garb of a tramp, but as his true self. 
But then, if he had not come as he had, 
would he have met her? Would the 
same circumstances that resulted in 
their meeting taken place? No——it 
was all ordained. That they should 
meet this way was kismet. 

The sheriff came to the improvised 
cell and led him to the small room that 
served as a police court. The girl was 
there, still sobbing. She looked up and 
gave a sigh of relief as she saw him. 

The little courtroom recalled past 
endeavors and a sudden resolve came 
to Stone. He was an attorney — had 
practiced law before the wanderlust 
had made a victim of him. 

“Your Honor,” he addressed the 
Court. “The charge against me is not 
that of robbery or implication in this 


-shameful foul play— but merely of 


vagrancy.”’. 

“Resisting an officer,” corrected the 
sheriff. 

“As you will—” he smiled at the. 
sheriff, ‘nevertheless, I have no con- 
nection with the charge this young 
lady is implicated with, and I ask for 
permission to act as her counsel.” 

The look of gratitude she gave him 
was ample to cover any fee he might 
exact. 

“The young woman is a stranger— 
and does not appear to have friends in 
the courtroom,’ agreed the Judge, 
“and I see no objection; if she’s will- 
ing.” 

The girl nodded. 
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STONE FINDS HIS IDEAL 


“Then—may it please the court—I 
would like a few words with my 
client.” | 

When he stepped to where she was 
sitting she extended her hand to him 
and he held it a trifle longer than cus- 
tomary at casual greetings. 

“Client—What is your name?” he 
asked smilingly. 

Curious citizens forsook the packing 
houses and filed into the courtroom, 
eager for first-hand stories of the rob- 
bery and murder of the night before. 
Stone and his client conversed in un- 
dertones for a few minutes, to the un- 
disguised merriment of the auditors. 
The glaring contrast between the 
ragged Stone and the well groomed 
girl caused more than one wondering 
question, and then came the sharp or- 
der from the court to proceed with the 
case. 

A thin-voiced, dyspeptic prosecutor 
opened the case and the sheriff related 
the events of the night before, losing 
no opportunity to dwell upon the fact 
that Stone was a vagrant and had been 
ordered out of town. The Justice skill- 
fully brought him back from his di- 
gressions and made him stick to the 
story in hand, secretly admiring the 
coolness and confidence of Stone as 
compared with the nervous attempt at 
erudition by the blustering prosecutor. 

Occasionally Stone glanced at the 
girl—she smiled confidently. 

“Your Honor—In trying to dissuade 
the effect created by our learned 
brother, I want to show that the rob- 
bery at the station and the murder of 
the unknown old gentleman were com- 
mitted by the same person. Second, 
that the guilty person is other than the 
operator, and Third—that my client 
has been the victim of cruel circum- 
stances. 

“T don’t wish to appall you with the 
real name of my client, so I will not 
enter. into an exposition of the charac- 
ter of her family. It suffices for me 
to say that the mere thought of her 
connection with anything criminal is 
an absurdity. 

“But—we are digressing. 

“Let us go back to the incident of 
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the shriek heard by the sheriff and 
myself—” 

“I object — he’s trying to testify,” 
peeped the prosecutor. 

Stone shot him a quieting glance— 
it had its effect, and some of the audi- 
tors smirked. 

“The sheriff was ordering. a vagrant 
to beard a train that had begun to 
move. There was a piercing shriek— 
the train accelerated its speed and | 
rolled out. The shriek was uttered by 
my client—there has been no evidence 
to that effect—but we'll so testify. In 
the shadow of the train from the posi- 
tion of the sheriff it was impossible to 
see anyone get on or get off the train. 
However, someone did get off. And 
someone did get on. My client got off 
—for a breath of air. Someone had 
preceded her—the old stranger who 
was killed. She observed the signal 
of the trainmen and was about to re- 
turn to the train when she saw a form 
lunge at the stranger—she made an ef- 
fort to go to his assistance and shriek- 
ed as she saw the knife glisten in the 
moonlight before it struck home. Then 
it was thrust in her hand—another man 
was giving chase—she fell to her 
knees beside the form of the stranger. 
The train was gone—she was in the 
presence of death and temporarily lost 
her wits. The sheriff was so engrossed 
with the vagrant that he did not see all 
this and when he saw my client throw 
away the knife he assumed she was 
guilty. 

“The fact is—the operator was 
robbed just as the train stopped—he 
gave chase and the malefactor killed 
the old gentleman, because he tried to 
prevent his escape. Spurned by this 
brazen lawlessness — the operator 
boarded the train and with the as- 
sistance of the crew, arrested the mur- 
derer.” 

“Your story is vivid,” commented 
the Judge—raising a restraining hand, 


“but we are to be governed solely by 


evidence. However, I’d like to ask 
how you came by those deductions— 
there is apparently nothing here to 
prove your interesting conclusions.” 
“The tap, tapping of the telegraph 
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instrument in the station last night—I 
caught part of the report of the oper- 
ator as it went over the wire—the rest 
from my client and what I’ve seen.” 

“But we would have heard—it’s true 
Billings was the only operator here, 
but the telephone,” commented the 
Judge. 

“Wire all cut down, Jedge,” sup- 
plied the sheriff. 

Just then a large automobile stopped 
in front of the small improvised court- 
room and Billings came in. Stone’s 
story was confirmed. 

“What makes vagrants of such men 
as your” inquired the Judge, leaning 
forward in undisguised interest. 
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Stone smiled easily, glanced at his 
client. 

“It’s hard to say—,” he began, “‘per- 
haps the cosmic forces catch us in 
swirling eddies and prevent us from 
finding suitable anchorage.” 

Mr. Stone,—” commented the Jus- 
tice, “We need young men such as you 
in the valley. There are splendid op- 
portunities. Why don’t you settle 
downr’” He paused as if to note the 
effect of his words. “I’ll take you in 


as an associate,” he added. 


“T will—if—” Then he looked to- 
ward his client and actually blushed. 

The judge smiled knowingly and 
winked at the sheriff. | 


LOMALAND 


Lingering lilac lies over Lomaland; 
Hyacinth and helitrope color the sky; 


Snug in the sage-brush deep, 


Rabbits and gophers sleep! 
Indolent night winds, sage-scented, float by. 


Solemnly San Miguel, ghostly with moon-mist, 
Like a myth mountain, sleeps o’er the town. 
Warm in the valleys low, 

Sun-mellowed lemons glow; 

Wide lie the ranches and reaches of brown. 


— 
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New Years Eve 


By H. A. Noureddin Addis 


ANY previous experiences with 
the wild and boisterous holiday 
madness that runs riot in the 
downtown streets on New Year’s Eve, 
reaching its climax at the stroke of 
the hour when the new year takes up 
the burden of the old, induced me to 
leave my new runabout safe in the 
garage at home. For myself I find 
little enough pleasure in piloting a 
powerful car through streets thronged 
with masses of hilarious humanity; 
besides, the ever-present danger of ac- 
cident is trebled, and more, through 
the sheer carelessness of numbers 
which is a part of the mob-psychology 
that animates the crowd. As usual 
our party consisted of Carter, Wain- 
wright, Barton, and myself. Our gath- 
erings were always signalized by the 
absence of feminine companions. A 


quartet of bachelors, which although 


all were well under the average mar- 
rying age of young men in our way of 
life, were none the less confirmed in 
our bachelorhood. Formerly we were 
a quintet—but that was before Fos- 
ter’s defalcation. For Foster, had 
some few years earlier, committed the 
unpardonable indiscretion of falling in 
love. 

He did not marry the girl. In fact 
she married some one else. I had 
taken sufficient interest in the affair to 
discover that for myself. Yet, either 
because he felt the disgrace of his 
weakness too keenly—as I believed— 
or because, forsooth, his heart was 
broken—as Wainwright maintained (I 
always did suspect Wainwright of se- 
cretly nurturing a romantic strain, and 
this argument clinched it), we never 
saw Foster again. 

So far as our party was concerned 
the evening was a decided failure. At 


H. A. Noureddin Addis 


first it started off very well, and the ir- 
responsible gayety of our neighbors 
should have infused into us some of 
the care-free spirit of our surround- 
ings. But about ten-thirty or eleven a 
feeling of gloom began to settle down 
upon us. Barton developed a decided 
grouch, Carter was morose — while 
Wainwright’s contribution to the even- 
ings pleasure was a sort of semi-maud- 
lin sentimentality, a thing that was al- 
ways hard to bear, and particularly so 
when the entire party was floundering 
about in a bog of depression trying to 
delude ourselves into thinking we were 
having a good time. As for myself I 
argued persistently with Wainwright. I 
hate one of those arguments worse 
than a mad-dog hates water, but I 
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knew from past experience that it 
wouldn’t do to let Wainwright think 
he was putting anything over on the 
rest of us with his cheap romanticism 
and getting away with it. 

“Say what you please about old Fos- 
ter,’ Wainwright was saying in that ir- 
ritating, soulful way he loves to affect, 
“but he deserves more credit than any 
of us. What one of us others would 
have done as he did for the girl he 
loved 

Carter sniffed loudly, contemptu- 


ously. I looked at him as he lifted his 


glass by its long stem, and carefully 
studied its contents while twisting it 
between thumb and finger. I expected 
him to speak; evidently the others did 
as well, for there was a moment’s si- 


lence and everyone looked at Carter. 


But he never raised his eyes. 

Barton swore. So seldom does he 
indulge in profanity that the rest of 
us turned suddenly to face him—I, at 
any rate, in astonishment. But my as- 
tonishment did not end there for I 
looked into Barton’s eyes —held his 
gaze as he spoke. 

“You may well put your panegyric 
in interrogative form, Wainwright,” he 
sneered. “Because in that form it at 
least tentatively calls for a reply. And 
in reply I shall make use of another 
interrogation: What one of us would 
commit the folly of falling in love with 
a girl, unless it was yourself, Wain- 
wright? And if you did—” Barton 
stopped suddenly, a quick pallor over- 
spread his features, and a noticeable 
tremor passed over his body, while 
with eyes in which I read terror as 
clearly as I ever read anything in my 
life, he turned and looked behind him. 

At the table next to ours, which pre- 
sented a corner toward me, a man and 
woman whom I knew by sight were 
surreptitiously holding hands and gaz- 
ing ardently into each other’s eyes, 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the interest with which 
the wife of the one and the husband 
of the other, who occupied the two 
further sides of the table, were enjoy- 
ing the performance of the entertain- 
ers. Aside from this not unusual exhi- 
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bition of marital happiness I saw noth- 
ing to look at beyond Barton’s shoul- 
der. Whether or not he saw more I 
do not know, but his speech ended 
there. He looked back, shivered again, 
and was silent. 

“T heard that Foster had enlisted on 
account of it—gone to war hoping that 
an enemy bullet might soon put an end 
to his unhappiness,” persisted Wain- 
wright. 

“Love is patriotism,” growled Car- 
ter. ‘‘Unrequited love forces the dis- 
gruntled swain to do his duty as a 
patriot. Of course, if the boob should 
make a name for himself his intense 
patriotism will get the credit.” 

I laughed outright at this sally. 
Carter’s conversation was never bril- 
liant and sparkling, but when he spoke 
he usually said something. Barton, 
too, smiled—but there was something 
wrong with him. Perhaps it was an- 
other drink that he needed. 

“As an incentive toward doing one’s 
patriotic duty love may or may not be 
a sine qua non,” countered Wainwright 
with a superior smile, “but if love is 
the element lacking in this bunch — 
let’s have more love. Besides, it wasn’t 
exactly patriotism either, for Foster 
went long before we entered the war. 
He enlisted in the French army.” 

Of course there wasn’t much that we 
could say to that—especially since 
Wainwright was a member of the 
Home Guards, or something of that — 
kind, and the rest of us hadn’t joined 
anything. 

“Oh, we'll help with our money,” 
snapped Carter. 

Wainwright laughed aloud. “And 
Foster will help with his blood.” 

“But if it enables him to forget the 
girl,” I protested. 

“Yes—if it does,” exclaimed Barton 
in the manner of one who has inside 
information. Barton was by way of 
being our psychologist in spite of his 
periodical grouchiness. He had inves- 
tigated spiritualism, theosophy, and 
many other kindred cults and isms, 
and could hold forth learnedly and at 
length upon such topics as “the con- 
tinuity of existence,” “life after 
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death,” “excursions into the realms of 
the subliminal,” etc. Excellent rec- 
reation for a pessimist, I always 
thought. 

“Well,” growled Carter, rising and 
motioning to the waiter, “I’m going to 
get out of this. And if this evening’s 
pleasure is any augury of the year 
that’s to come I guess I might as well 
be in Foster’s shoes. 

“Are the rest of you coming?” he 
continued, laying a bill upon the check 
that the waiter presented, “it’s just five 
minutes to twelve—five minutes of the 
old year left. Then there'll be hell 
breaking loose here, and I want to be 
out of it. With my present temper 
I’d probably break somebody’s head 
if I stayed; either that or get my own 
broken, and wake up in the police sta- 
tion in the morning. A fitting end to 
an evening of perfect enjoyment.”’ 

Silently we followed Carter, sepa- 
rating at the next corner. Wainwright 
took a street car, and Carter offered 
Barton a lift in his auto. He offered 
to drive me home as well, but I re- 
fused. I preferred walking. Barton 
accepted. Somehow it seemed that he 
disliked the thought of being left 
alone. 

During the first few minutes I walk- 
ed rapidly. Like Carter I wanted to 
get away from the busy cafe district 
before the beginning of the New Year. 
And although I succeeded in getting to 
a quiet street before “hell broke loose” 
to use Carter’s expression, the streets 
were still thronged to an uncomfort- 
able degree, and the tiresome playful- 
ness of a holiday crowd of grown men 
and women is hard for me to bear un- 
der the best of circumstances. 

My footsteps lagged as I passed in- 
to the more deserted streets, and I 
paused now and then to look about 
me. The heavens were glorious. Near 
the zenith a full moon rode majestic- 
ally upon the azure concavity of her 
course, attended by a multitude of 
stars that vied with her in brightness. 
The air was warm and fragrant with 
the perfume of the sub-tropical winter. 
It was a night of nights—such a one 
as may be experienced nowhere but 


in California or the Orient. And as I 
walked I seemed to throw off the sense 
of depression which had weighed so 
heavily upon our entire party in the 
cafe. 

At first my intention was merely to 
walk until by the physical exertion 
together with the glamor of the night 
I might be able to throw off something 
of the mood that possessed me, but 
as I went on I resolved to walk the 
entire distance home. And, as I lived 
some distance out, one-thirty found 
me still walking. 

Suddenly, as I was passing through 
the wider and more ornate streets of 
a high class residential district, I 
caught sight of a figure coming to- 
wards me. Out here everything was 
deserted, and the fact that I was not 
alone in keeping unheard-of hours, 
aroused a certain interest, definite 
though faint, in the personality of my 
fellow night-bird. The city was quite 
commendably taking advantage of the 
moon-light to economize on electricity, 
consequently the streets were as light 
in one place as another. 

Thus it was that I remarked, al- 
though without particular surprise, 
that the features of the man stood out 
with remarkable clearness from their 
surroundings. 

“The man must be ill,” I thought, 
“desperately ill, for his skin to glow in 
the moonlight with such livid white- 
ness.” Then I recognized Foster. 

“Why Foster!’ I exclaimed, as we 
both hesitated in the act of passing, 
“Where on earth did you drop from ?” 

Impulsively I extended both hands 
toward my former friend; then re- 
membering Foster’s conduct I as sud- 
denly withdrew them. Perhaps it was 
as well that I did so for he made no 
movement to take them, only stared at 
me with a peculiarly penetrating gaze 
that was strangely unpleasant. 

“Listen, old man,” he exclaimed 
earnestly, and I noted a certain un- 
wonted thrilling timbre in the voice 
at his first word , “Listen. I know how 
you feel towards me—how all the old 
crowd feels. That is why I thought it 
better not to try to see you again. But 
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now there is something I want you to 
do for me—a favor. Will you do it, 
Jones P” 

I never like to promise anything 
until I know what I am letting myself 
in for—and Foster, seeing my hesita- 
tion, continued—and now there was a 
note of pleading in his voice that I 
recognized as belonging to the old 
days. Foster had been a peculiarly 
likeable chap, and one who always 
found it easy to have his own way. 
“Won’t you promise, Jones? It’s the 
last favor I'll ever ask of you.” | 

“Perhaps,” I replied, smiling. I 
wanted to draw him out. 

“I want you to take your car and 

drive to Cranston. Go now—and make 
the best time you can. When you get 
there you'll see what you have to do. 
Will you 
_ “Cranston is a long way from here,” 
I temporized. ‘Why not go in the 
morning? At best I would hardly get 
there before morning.” 

“No,” he rejoined—still pleadingly. 
“You must go now, and hurry — 


hurry!” 


“All. right, Foster—old man,” I 
said, “If it’s going to make so much 
difference to you I'll go then. But I 
really would like to know why I’m 
going.” Really it was no hardship for 
me, because I always did like to drive 
at night. And I went on; “But what 
do you want me to do, Foster? Are 
you coming with me?” 

Then suddenly I caught sight of a 
stain—a spot of crimson on Foster’s 


forehead just above his left eye. 


“Heavens man!” I cried, “you’re 
wounded—bleeding! There’s an injury 
just above your eye!” Then like a 
flash I remembered the night that it 
was — New Year’s Eve —and Foster 
had been in a crowd of merrymakers. 
I laughed nervously as I sensed my 
mistake—laughed too hysterically for 
mirth. It would seem that I was de- 
veloping a case of nerves; and there 
I was giving myself away — making 
all kinds of an ass of myself. ‘Oh, I 
see!” I went on, “you’ve been cele- 
brating the New Year. But really, se- 
riously, it seems to be carrying the 
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joke a little too far. Some one might 
have ruined your suit with that paint.” 

Foster smiled —a trifle sarcastic- 
ally, I thought —certainly there was 
little enough of genuine amusement in 
the smile. And above all—through- 
out everything there was a permeating 
current of sadness. 

“You'll go, then,” he said. 

“Hurry, then!” he cried, waving me 
off with his long, frail-like arms. “For 
God’s sake, hurry!” 

For an instant I hesitated, my eyes 
averted—thinking: ‘‘Was the car in 
readiness for such a trip? Did I have 
gas and oil—all that was necessary ? 
Was every part in adjustment?” Then 
I looked back to ask Foster for the 
last time why he wanted me to make 
the trip— why it was of such over- 
whelming importance. Foster was 
gone. 

My impatient, powerful car purred 
off the miles with all the ease and 
sweetness with which an expensively 
constructed, finely adjusted watch 
ticks off the minutes. And, once I 
got out of the city on the country bou- 
levards, just about as often. On and 
on I flew, slowing up now and then in 
passing through a village, or when I 
fancied there might be speed cops 
about. In and out among the foothills 
the road wound, through precipitous- 
sided canyons, and up and down steep 
mountain passes. At last there came 
a time when as I flew on, breaking the 
intense silences of the mountain and 
desert solitudes with my roaring ex- 
haust, that I seemed to be a part of the 
machine —the guiding genius — the 
brains — perhaps, yet nevertheless an 
integral part of the noisy speed-mon- 


- ster, from whose iron throat poured 


forth raucous and interminable, a song 
of triumph — triumph over the miles 
that lay annihilated beneath our 
speeding wheels. 

“Cranston—Six Miles.” I read the 
legend on one of the many guide posts 
with which the boulevard was lined, 
and came to myself with a start. My 
long, uneventful journey was almost 
over. Instinctively I slackened speed 
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as I turned the car into the road indi- 
cated by the sign. Here the country 
was more hilly, and the road quite 
rough. It wanted no experienced eye 
to see that the road leading to Cran- 
ston was one that was seldom traveled, 
surprisingly little even for so small a 
town. Certainly there must be an- 
other road—doubtless a better one— 
leading to Cranston from somewhere 
further down the boulevard. For a mo- 


ment I hesitated, almost bringing the 


car to a stop while debating in my own 
mind as to whether or not I should 
turn back, but the feeling that I was 
on the road that I was destined to 
take still persisted. And again in re- 
sponse to my gentle pressure on the 
accelerator-pedal the sensitive car 
leaped forward. 

More slowly now we ate up the 
miles—still at a speed that would cer- 
tainly arouse the inquisitiveness of 
any chance speed officer that might be 
lurking near. From here on as I 
neared the town I kept my eyes about 
me, ready at the glimpse of a suspi- 
cious figure either to slow down to a 
crawl, or open the throttle wide, as the 
circumstances might seem to warrant. 

Suddenly a pair of blazing head- 
lights flashed in sight around a turn 
in the road some distance ahead, and 
swooped down a grade almost at right 


angles to the direction in which I was 


going. In the glare of their brilliant 
light I saw a bridge railing leap into 
view — then a distinct crash, a sup- 
pressed cry, and auto and head-lights 
disappeared as though the earth had 
swallowed them. 

I pulled up where the bridge railing, 
twisted and splintered, hung limp and 
frail to its nearest remaining section, 
and turned my spotlight downward. 
There in the dry river-bed lay the bent 
and broken mass of steel that a mo- 
ment before had been purring so lux- 
uriously upon its way. 

I had no idea that the river-bed 
was so far below the roadway, nor that 
its sides were so smooth and precipi- 
tous—but at last I came down to 
where the wrecked automobile lay. 
Under the tangle of machinery was 
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the twisted, broken body of a man. 
One look was sufficient for him. He 
was beyond my aid. At a little dis- 
tance lay a woman. At first I thought 
she, too, was dead—but as I looked I 
detected signs of life. Also, I recog- 
nized the girl for whom Foster had 
forsworn his vows. 

At a short distance I found a pool 
from which I carried water in an old 
rusty can. The woman soon came to 
her senses when I dashed it in her 
face. Then I gave her a swallow from 
the flask in my pocket—forced it be- 
tween her teeth almost—and in a mo- 
ment she was able to stand. Surpris- 
ingly enough her injuries were very 
slight in view of the fall she had 
taken. Almost a miracle. , 

As soon as she was able to walk I 
led her away from the scene of the 
wreck, hoping, if possible, to divert 
her attention from the mangled body 
of the man, but without avail. I bank- 
ed upon the idea that her memory 
would be in a state of confusion, vague 
and blurred upon the subject of the ac- 
cident. Also that the train of events 
leading up to it would come back to 
her slowly, and in easy stages. This 
was not the case. She remembered 
clearly everything that had transpired 
up to the very instant of the nlunge 
from the bridge. 

Still fearful of an outburst of the 
hysteria upon the edge of which she 
seemed to be wavering, I forced her 
away from the scene, telling her as 
gently as possible that her husband 
was beyond our aid, and that I would 
have his remains cared for as soon 
as she was safe. 

In Cranston I stopped long enough 
to give instructions regarding the 
wreck, and the disposition of the 
man’s body, then turned back toward 
the city. 

It was afternoon when I arrived and 
delivered my passenger into her moth- 
er’s care. Then I went home and tried 
to sleep, but in spite of the fact that 
I had been up all night, and was liter- 
ally worn out, sleep would not come. 
In the evening I got up, dressed, and 
went down town. Carter and Wain- 
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wright had preceded me to our favor- 
ite cafe, and were sitting there, each 
trying to out-do the other in looking 
bored and tired of life. 

Carter remarked that I looked as 
though I had been out all night, and 
Wainwright said I must have seen a 
ghost. And after three or four desolu- 
tory remarks upon my appearance— 
none of them of a complimentary na- 
ture—we lapsed into silence. 

A little later Barton came in. He 
carried an open cablegram in his hand. 
There was about him an air of half- 
suppressed excitement.. He dropped 
the paper unfolded upon the table. It 
was simple and to the point: 

“William Foster killed in action 
early this morning.” 

“Assuming ‘early’ to mean about 
seven o'clock, and allowing eight 
hours for difference in time, it would 
mean that Foster passed out about 
eleven last night,” Barton observed. 
Barton certainly esteemed himself 
something of a psychic. “I had an im- 
pression of something of the kind just 
about that time.” 

Carter laughed stridently. He had 
little patience with Barton’s theories 
of immortality. Wainwright, also, 
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laughed a little, and contributed a 
facetious remark about “our tame 
witch-doctor.”’ 

But I did not laugh. In the light of 
the cablegram my experiences of the 
preceding night passed in quick and 
vivid review through my memory, and 
the strange sensation that I had no- 
ticed when talking to Foster came over 
me again with redoubled intensity. 
My head throbbed and things began 
to swim and. grow misty before my 
eyes. Luckily I got hold of myself 
in time. By sheer force of will I 
controlled my wandering senses. Then 
for an instant I hesitated on the point 
of relating my experiences, but 
thought better of it. 

“Poor fellow,” sighed Wainwright, 
“I wonder if he has achieved the for- 
getfulness he sought.” 

Carter laughed again. His material- 
ism. was almost brutal in its literalness. 
“Of course,” he growled, “‘his troubles 
are over and done forever.” 

Barton smiled and shook his head, 
screwing up his eyes speculatively as 
he did so as though he might tell a 
great deal if he wished. 

But for myself—I only smiled. I 


knew. 


MOUNTAIN TWILIGHT 


Silver clouds, gleaming soft, 

Sunset colors, changing oft, 

Hills and trees of green and gray, 
Peace that comes with the dying day. 
Mountain shadows, broad and grim 
Pine tree shadows, ghostlike, dim, 
And you and I, hand in hand 

As Night descends o’er the quiet land. 


R. J. GALE. 


The Gold Mystery at Sutter Bar 


By Milton Barth 


HE Storm King piled the white 
snow deep on the summit of the 

Sierras. The blue heavens 
beamed: yesterday a frown—today a 
smile. 

Some forty miles to the westward 
in the low-lying foothills which meet 
the fertile Sacramento Valley, the 
quaint old mining town of Sutter Bar 
squats in a small canyon over a nar- 
row river swollen by the recent flood. 

The streets and alleys ramble 
around at their pleasure. The houses 
perch here and there like birds’ nests 
on the cliffs and flats following the 
crazy road and paths. The main street 
of the village is by some accident level 
and crosses the creek over a new con- 
crete bridge erected a few years ago 
by the generous citizens of the com- 
munity. 

_ Near the bridge on the left side to- 
ward the south stands a modern ga- 
rage, and across from it a little church. 

In front of this garage stood two 
figures —one a grizzled remnant of 
forty-nine—the other a youth of 
twenty. 

“T tell ye,” said the old man, 
“there’s something wrong—something 
wrong in Denmark. I been here since 
the first gold was shoveled out o’ the 
creek. I seen many a gold nugget tak- 
en outer these here hills, but I nary 
ever heard o’ gold pieces bein’ picked 
up in-the street.” 

“Eh! What was that you was a-say- 
ing?” Mrs. Jeremiah Jones rounded 
the corner with a basket swinging on 
her arm. “Bless me! Gold pieces! 
They say the preacher lost them—and 
ain’t it awful—the preacher and the 
beer checks and the poker chips!”’ 

“You never kin tell,’ voiced the old 
miner, gold’s where you find it and 


even preachers sometimes go wrong.” 

“Well,” drawled Mrs. Jones, “I’ve 
had my suspicions all along. When a 
man goes to the city to the conference 
and everything so often—and he 
seemed like such a nice old man. I 
do love to hear him pray; I seldom go 
though.” 

“You mean to say,” said the youth, 
earnestly, “that he really goes off on 
a toot.” 

“Exactly! A double life, my son! No 
doubt about it! Where would a min- 
ister get all the gold they found in 
the puddle—and the poker chips ?” 

“It does look rather queer,” remark- 
ed the young man. “Just who saw him 
drop them P” 

“Who saw him!” snapped the old 
lady? “I saw him myself; so did 
Walt Peters and Jim Crow and Ben- 
nie at the garage. Rev. Carlo was on 
his way to church this morning. As 
he was crossing Main street by the 
bridge, he stooped suddenly and be- 


gan looking for something on the 


ground. He appeared much agitated; 
the church bell rang, he knew he was 
late. He made a dive in the mud and 
picked up something; his bible fell 
from under his arm; he picked it up, 
brushed it on his trousers and hastily 
gazed at the puddle. He was late and 
started toward the church. Suddenly 
he returned to the puddle, made a rake 
of his right hand and ran it through 
the water. Then he hurried to the 
church. Walt Peters and Jim Crow 
went over and scoured the hole, 
thinking they’d help the preacher find 
his lost pearl.” | 

“And they found all this money and 
the poker chips, did they?” interrupt- 
ed the youth. 

“Yes, they did,” snapped the old 
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lady. ‘I went out to help but it was 
too late; they had the bag—eight hun- 
dred dollars in gold cartwheels; some 
of late date. 

“So they took them to give to the 
minister. He wasn’t home; his daugh- 
ter was there. She’s a sweet thing, 
tall, dark-eyed and rather clever with 
the music organ—plays at the church. 
Walt and Jim offered her the bag say- 
ing her dad lost it. 

“*He never lost anything, I do not 
think,’ she said. ‘He has not seen so 
much money, at once, all the time he 
has lived in Sutter Bar.’ 

“They never told her about the beer 
checks and the poker chips. 

“*T found two twenty-dollar pieces 
by the puddle, myself; Father went to 
preach at Amador this afternoon,’ 
she said, ‘and I’m sure he never lost 
anything. I haven’t seen him since 
service this morning.’ 

“Well, the girl was sure lying hard 
for her dad or else the poor thing is 
innocent and thinks her old dad a 
saint. Poor thing! to be thrown upon 
the world—where will she go! Maybe 
she’s in cahoots with the old man. Jim 
and Walt split it even. What do you 
think his sermon was about this morn- 
ing 

“You got me!” drawled the miner. 

“TI was there,” voiced the youth. 
“He preached about Ananias; said 


Ananias was a liar and that King 


99 


David says ‘All men are liars. 

“If I didn’t know different,” re- 
marked the old lady, “I’d never be- 
lieve that that heavenly mouth of 
his’n had ever tasted booze. It’s hard 
to believe him a gambler and a tooter. 
Picture him below last week — gam- 
bling, drinking and raising Hell. What 
is this old world coming to ?—— And 
he said this morning: ‘All men are 
liars’, did he?” 

“Yes,” replied the youth. 

“Jim and Walt can have the money 
they found, I warrant, said the miner, 
spitting a quid of tobacco into the gut- 
ter. Hecan! The Reverend will have 
to beat it if he claims it.” 

“But the girl,” began the youth, “she 
isn’t bad looking. I sort of feel for 
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her. I don’t think she’s guilty. She 


“She’s a chip off the old block, 
said the miner—women take after 
their dads a heap and she’s already 
made a good start at lyin’.” 

A week passed; the sabbath came. 
Rev. Carlo robed in black stood be- 
fore his congregation. The church was 
full to overflowing. The crowd hissed; 
they jeered. 

“What have you to say for yourself, 
Mr. Carlo? the Sunday School Su- 
perintendent said with a sneer. “You 
a charged with leading a double 
ife.”’ 

The Rev. Carlo arose and stood be- 
fore the altar, placed his right hand on 
the holy bible. “I know nothing of the 
charge,” he replied. 

“Lie! Lie!” came the cry. “How 
about the gold, the beer checks and 
the poker chips?” 

“I picked up a new twenty-dollar- 
piece last Sunday. I will give it to any 
one claiming it,” Rev. Carlo answered 
calmly. 

“Mr. Carlo, sit down!” exclaimed 
the Superintendent. “You are the big- 
gest liar Sutter Bar has ever produced. 
I have at least four witnesses who saw 
you drop it and saw you looking for 
it. Come forward Mother Jones, 
Bennie Wilie, Jim Crow and Walt Pet- 
ers!” 

Triumphantly the four advanced. 

“With the testimony of these hon- 
orable citizens, Mr. Carlo, do you ad- 
mit the crime and resign?P— Any 
one else see him?P” 

Rev. Carlo gazed at his accusers sor- 
rowfully. A tear trickled down fk’: 
cheek. He clenched his hands, closed 
his eyes and lifted his face heaven- 
ward as if in supplication. 

Suddenly he arose and with arms 
extended, he quoted aloud: 

“Tho an host encampeth against me 
yet will I not fear.” 

“Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” 

The room was silent. 

“Mrs. Jones,” said the Superintend- 


ent, “take the platform and tell what 
you saw.” 
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The Rev. Carlo sank heavily in his 
chair. 

“I saw ” began Mrs. Jones, but 
she never finished the sentence. 

The church doors swung open and 
up the aisle came Black Bard, proprie- 
tor of the Texas Saloon. He was a 
well known character and all caught 
their breath.. Behind Black Bard fol- 
lowed the youth of twenty urging and 
pushing him forward. _ 

“Hey, Reverend!” Bard exclaimed, 
as he rushed up the aisle. ‘I’m black 
and God knows it. I don’t stand for 


no good man punished. That gold and. 


them chips was nailed under Dead Jeff 
Coon’s bar and fell out of the truck 
Saturday night, when the auto that 
was takin’ the bar to Jackson swung 
‘round at the garage. I nailed them 
there myself after we’d skinned a 
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bunch of tenderfeet.” 

Some of the town people going 
home that night caught a glimpse of 
an aged man, tall and straight, walk- 
ing with a light and springy step. Be- 
hind him, following slowly, a willowly — 
girl with dark hair and eyes, leaned 
contentedly. on the arm of a young 
man. 

ok * ok 

Six months later the young man 
walked up the aisle of the little church. 
Black Bard was not with him as on 
the former occasion. Evelyn Carlo 
leaned on his arm, her long, white 
veil trailing to the floor. On her 
cheeks bloomed roses, red. She car- 
ried a bunch of purple violets. White 
lilies covered the altar in profusion, 
and green ferns carpeted the altar 
steps. 


ELEMENTI MAGNI 


Whosoever hath a sense of justice, 
Him, Oh, God, give might 

To overcome the evil 

And protect the right; 

For might devoid of justice 
Tramples on the truth— 

While might combined with knowledge 
Makes a civilized brute! 

But justice, might, and knowledge 
Have a wonderful relation— 

For taken all together 

They make civilization! 


J. B. CAMEO RUDGE. 
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The Romance of Silver Peak 


By Henry W. Mahan, dr. 


the lower Sierras there lies a 
ranch of many acres. This ranch 
had seen its days of misery, growth, 
and prosperity, and, in fact, from 
every kind of a day that the ranch- 
hands could provide down to what- 
ever sort of day the owner could im- 
agine. 

Carter Gleason, owner, superintend- 
ent, and range-boss stood at the lower 
gate. He was as cold in his counte- 
nance on this particular evening as the 
snow that crunched beneath his heavy 
boots. His old faithful pal, his seem- 
ingly one true friend, had carried him 
to where he had dismounted. There 
was no. one about and the shadows 
thrown from the stately evergreens 
would have stealthily challenged a 
weaker mans’ courage. He patted his 
horse in a reassuring manner for the 
trip up the trail had been a hard one. 
He reached into his leather vest 
pocket, took out a lump of sugar, and 
slipped it into his horse’s mouth. She 
shook her head and was obediently 
contented. He heaved a sigh, took the 
reins, and leading his partner, crunch- 
ed his way over the snowy path to the 
dimly lit ranch house near by. At the 
rear door a ranch-hand chanced by 
and took in charge the mainstay of a 
mountaineer’s success—the horse. 

Gleason did not enter the house, but 
loitered in a thinking attitude slowly 
to the front veranda where he dropped 
easily into his favorite chair. He 


looked down the valley that was half- 
hidden with snow and fog and he en- 
joyed the panorama he had known 
since childhood. To the left where 
two peaks almost met, he studied the 
wonders and grandeur of the ever- 
same and still changing scene. There,. 


P in the snow-clad foothills of | 


soon he knew the rain would fall and 
then through the mist many lights, like 
diamonds, commenced to appear be- 
low on the mountain side—it was Ar- 
rowhead. “They must be having a 
dance down there tonight,” he mur- 
mured to himself. “It’s mighty bright 
and cheery looking below there — 
haven’t noticed it so dazzling in some 
time.” He was half-whispering, mur- 
muring and presuming to himself. He 
followed the lights farther down into 
the valley and then back up the base 
line trail, and then his eye caught the 
stage. 

“There she comes — old ‘Mark 
Twain,’ a pounding and swishing her 
way through the pouring rain—she’s a 
good old stage — never knew her to 
miss a trip, rain or snow.” His vision 
traced the path of the stage with her 
seeming load of passengers bound for 
the gay hotel. It would wind, then 
switch back, then up and now down, 
until its headlights were fairly dancing 
on the soaking shrubbery. Its klaxon 
sounded and reverberation carried the 
echo to the ranch house, and Carter 
Gleason pulled himself together from 
a drowsy dream and sat upright and 
lit his pipe. 

“TI wonder if she’s on it—I wonder,” 
and his voice grew softer and he blew 
a wreath of smoke into the bitten air 
and half-shut his eyes again as he re- 
clined in the easy chair. He was 
dreaming — he smiled, a_ sincerely 
dreamy smile. He pulled a message 
from his fur-lined pocket, opened it, 
scanned it again and again, and a tear 


could be seen dropping from _ his 


manly cheek—yes it was a big tear, 

too, for Carter Gleason was a man! 
“Five days now—snowed in—thank 

the good Lord for food and warmth. 
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Seems funny, doesn’t it? First snow- 
in in many years and right now 
when—” 

The twang of the klaxon carried to 
his ears again—it seemed to sound 
like ‘l-kout ahead’ — ‘l-kout ahead’ — 
“Sure enough, I think that’s what he’s 
saying all right— Ames is a good 
“siver—he’s always looking out ahead 

ne wouldn’t hurt his worst enemy. 
He’s a good fellow, a native son of the 
low Sierras.” 

Gleason fell to deeper thinking—he 
was looking out ahead too. The many 
lights of the valley below flickered in 
the steady rainfall, like a jeweled 
cameo. The valley seemed so low to 
him just then. He glanced about 
his immediate surroundings, suddenly 
convinced of how high he really was 
situated in contrast to the valley. He 
was by himself now, and it was getting 
colder and he liked the snap of the 
air, and the steady falling of the flakes 
that were piling into drifts before his 
veranda. He thought on. 

“Silver Peak, you’re a good old 
rancli—and you’re higher than I ever 
realized before—you’re sort of a king- 
dom above the old valley, and a little 
nearer, yes, a little nearer to heaven.” 
His voice was calm and steady and 
his tones as clear as the flakes that 
fell before him. 

Silver Peak Ranch was the throne 
of Carter Gleason. He had harbored 
his dreams within its limits for many 
a day. As he pondered a voice from 
inside the house reached him. 

It was old Marianela, his faithful 
Mexican guardian almost since baby- 
hood. “Talking to herself again’ he 
mused, and he smiled in contempla- 
tion. He puffed the last mite from his 
pipe, knocked the ashes from it on the 
arm of his chair, and rising strode over 
to the door. He gently turned the han- 
dle that she might not hear his ap- 
proach, and then with a sudden jerk 
he threw the door open and let out a 
vibrant ‘Buenas Noches.’ He enjoyed 
a hearty laugh, as she quivered 
anxiously behind the long, oak table 
before the open fire. . 

“Senor!” and then she watched him, 
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Carter Gleason on the traii 


as a dog would watch its master, while 
he crossed and stood before the fire. 

“Just been down the line, Nela,” 
the name he had learned to know her 
by, “and its snowed clear up past the 
range division—hear that wind ?—the 
trail is as covered as a flour bin. We’re 
snowed under for a day or so more, 
and we— 

“Que es, Senor?” She shuddered 
and bent forward to look outside a 
covered grating, as a shriek sounded 
from a stage line below. 

“It’s Ames, Nela. The ‘Mark Twain’ 
has made the Springs safely. Three 
blasts. He told me a week ago, by 
"phone, that when they pulled in under 
the roof at Arrowhead he’d sound 
three times for a safe trip, and five if 
she was on board and safely there. 
It’s powerful slippery on the clay 
grade tonight, and Nsten—” 

His arms were crossed and his brow 
knit, and he leaned in the direction of 
the klaxon below “Four,” “Five,” and 
he reached into his coat pocket and 
took a handkerchief with which he | 
dried his eyes, for he was moved 


“deeply. ‘Yes, she’s on board all right, 
Nela,” and he straightened up and 
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gave a noticeable sigh of relief. 

Nela was still watching his every 
move. 

“T think I'll drop up to the barns and 
see that they get the cattle in right to- 
night—I can’t lose any more, and its 
mighty cold up there.” | 

“Oh, Senor, I forget. Manuel the 
ranger came here today and ask for 
you.’ 

“What about? Did he leave any 
message, Nela.” Gleason was curious. 

“He just say—‘take this note, 

Nela.’ ” 
_ “Well, what note? Where is it?” 
He held his pipe in his left hand ready 
to light, and held forth his other to 
take the message. Nela reached into 
her apron and took a worn bit of paper 
which she carefully passed over to her 
master. He drew closer to the oil 
lamp. 

“Tell Mr. Gleason that we can force 
through from my side so he can 
pass through tomorrow, sure — Ned 
(Ranger).” 

“How did Manuel get this message, 
Nela? He couldn’t get through either, 
could 

“Manuel say Ned call him up and 
tell him, but not tell you.” 

“Not tell me what, NelaP?” Gleason 
was uneasy in his desire to get the 
truth of the conversation, but her 
Mexican hesitancy was the greatest 
part of her make-up. 


“You want me tell?” and she stared 


at him wonderingly. 

“Why of. course, tell me, what’s 
wrong, Nela?P” 

“Your cattle below where trail is 
blocked have been taken and trestle 
over deep gulch burned.’ 

Gleason stood erect, then gasped 
with fury. He muttered a man’s oath 
and ‘his fists were clenched. He 
dropped into a chair before the fire 
and then looked about at Nela who 
was: following his movements, like- 
wise aghast. 

“Some coward’s trick, Nela. Some- 
one knows I’m snowed in here, with a 
blanket of sleet between me and civ- 
ilization and they’re double-crossing 
me. Taken my best herd, have they? 
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Well, there isn’t a hand on the range 
that’ll see Carter Gleason’s flock trick- 
ed that way.” He was nervously 
watching the dancing blazes of the 
crackling fire and listening to the hail 
clinking against the sheet-metal roof 
as he sat turning the deed over in his 
mind. 

“But deep gulch trestle 
what 

He had quite forgotten the trestle in 
figuring over his cattle. “Oh, yes, 
yes, deep gulch trestle, hm-m,” and 
he half shut his big eyes as he con- 
templated, at the same time whisper- 
ing to himself. ‘They did that to cut 
me off, Nela. They’ve planned to 
cache me in the backwoods while they 
reap a harvest on my herd, and the 
mean part is that,” he hesitated 
solemnly, “that they stand a good 
chance of beating me. That trestle 
spans a dangerous grade—I’m cut off 
unless I get across that gulch, and its 
a quarter-mile wide and a thousand 
feet into the ravine it crosses.” He 
was nervously puzzling. 

“Ranger’s air wheel, Senor, you can 
cross ’em.”’ 

“Air wheel, what are you talking 
about Nela, what air wheel P” 

“You fly ’em like a bird across,” 
and she threw her arms in the air. 

“By George, that’s right!” He sat 
upright, and was gaining his points. 
“Ned’s got that biplane there,” he 
cynically smiled. ‘Take my herd will 
they?” He gritted his teeth. “But wait, 
that machine’s below the snow-in, 
Nela. I can’t get to that.” 

“Manuel tell me how. You get to 
‘em all right.” 

“Tell you how?” It was slow work 
to get the answer to his problem from 
her, but she was faithful in her hesi- 
tancy. 

“Si, Senor. Manuel say take red 
torch to top of Silver Peak at midnight 
and burn. Neéd see red light, he blow 
‘em through trail bang-powder, you go 
by tomorrow.” 

Gleason was alert. 


Senor— 


“You mean he'll 


cut the trail open with dynamite when 
he gets the signal from Silver Peak ?” 
“Si, Senor, he make ’em through.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF SILVER PEAK 


“T take the torch to Silver Peak at 
midnight, burn it, Ned gets the signal 
and sends a low explosive across the 
grade where the division is under with 
snow and timber. That'll cut it all 
right and the light’ll give the neigh- 
boring ranches the word that. the trail 
is being forced open. Great.” He let 
out a shout, for his youth was still sub- 
ject to spontaneous action and adven- 
ture. Then his face sobered down 


again and he arose and pulled his coat 


about him. 

‘“‘Where’s that torch, NelaP” 

Nela sprung to her feet at his com- 
mand and went into the kitchen, im- 
mediately returning with the precious 
article. ‘“‘I fix ’em up lunch too, Senor. 
.Long trip to Silver Peak. You find ’em 
cold ride, whisky flask inside too.” 

Gleason took the package she had 


fixed for him. He looked down at her © 


with his manly being alert for action. 
He smiled and patted her on the 
shoulder, then stepped to his desk in 
the corner and threw his six-shooter 
into his pocket. 

Nela was in the opposite corner of 
the room and pressing the button that 
connected with the main _ stable. 
“Pablo get horse for you Senor, I tell 
him already you go out tonight, he be 
here soon.” 

Gleason buttoned his coat about him 
warmly, threw his package into a 
knapsack, that he swung about his 
manly shoulder, relit his pipe, and ad- 
justed his leather cap about his ears. 

A knock on the door and a neighing 
of his horse gave Gleason the starting 
word. He swung it open and a blast 
of hail and snow swept in across the 
Navajo rugs, and a lightning streak 
with a vivid flash of light lit up the 
covered hills. 
ful partner, seemingly acquainted with 
his errand and prancing in the snappy 
air. 

Gleason lost no time in getting 
across the veranda and onto his horse. 
“T’m off for Silver Peak, Pablo. Help 
Nela get my stuff ready, for when the 
dawn breaks I’ll be heading for be- 
low.” 

“D1, Senor.” 


There stood his faith- — 
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Another crash of lightning, crackle 
of the brush and the rain poured down 
in torrents. Carter Gleason was hit- 
ting the trail for Silver Peak. 

When the ‘Mark Twain” was slid- 
ing with its heavy load over the clay 
grade, and snapping its burden against 
the slippery banks, a girl sat nerv- 
ously gazing ahead into the shaft of 
light that the powerful headlights af- 
forded. It was all that could be seen. 
The side curtains of the heavy stage 
were flapping against the doors and 
the whirl of wind and rain lent con- 
fusion to the passengers as well as 
the driver for they were all bent on 
winding their way up the mountain 
without accident. 

“How we makin’ her, Driver?” 
queried an old man that was having a 
hard time to keep himself on an im- 
provised seat. 

“Fine as silk. We’ll make the Hotel 
in time for dinner. It’s a wet old grade 
tonight, but we can be glad we aren’t 
in the snow storm up above. They’re 
in ice and sleet up there.” 

“How long’s it been a snowin’ up 
this way?” 

“Nigh onto two weeks now, and its 
lucky they’ve got their winter canned 
goods in or they’d all a-been starved 
out ’afore now.” 

“What’s the lights over there?” and 
the old man pointed to some twink- 
ling lights on a lower foothill. 

“Just a power station. That’s the 
boundary line of the Angeles National 
Forest there.” 

‘“‘Any snow there 

“Nope, its too low. You can see the 
next station above up there though on 
the next turn and its in five feet of 
snow right tonight.” 

The powerful Packard spluttered 
ahead, engine pounding faithfully and 
guiding itself strenuously through a 
couple of muddy ruts. Two of the 


passengers were asleep, a third whist- 
ling with fright to approve his brave 
spirit, the old man trying to continue 
his conversation, two women assuring 
each other that they would skid into a 
ravine, and the girl in the corner gaz- 
ing straight ahead, consuming the con- 
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versation in snatches and managing to 
hold a bunch of odd pieces of baggage 
that had bounced into her lap. She 
was almost asleep with the jolting of 
the stage, when the driver sounded the 
klaxon. 

“Oh-h-h,” she muffled an instinctive 
scream. And the driver smiled to him- 
self, while the old man let forth a 
hearty but unnecessary laugh. The 
stage was making time. 

“There you are now, Sir. See that 
light ahead up there, well that’s the 
other power station.” 

“Yes, I see, so that’s it is it? Well 
what’s those little string of lights just 
above there, must be a heap of snow 
at that place.” 

“There sure is. The Boss-Range 
lives there. He’s been snowed in now 
for a couple of weeks. Got the swell- 
est ranch in these parts, and he’s the 
pride of the ranching folks up this 
way.” 

“That so? What’s his name?” 

“Carter Gleason. Fine man Mr. 
Gleason.”’ 

The girl in the corner would have 
spoken spontaneously, but a lump 
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jumped into her throat and her heart 
seemed to gain throbs as she attempt- 
ed to say something. “Is that Mr. 
Gleason’s ranch, Mr. Driver,” she 
managed to say. 

“Sure enough, Carter Gleason’s 
ranch, and he’s a waiting on the ve- 
randa up there right now—waiting for 
me to shoot him a signal. See that 
light that keeps a-flickering — well, 
that’s the main .stables. His ranch 
house is just below there where you 
see the last row. Got a string of cat- 
tle barns there that’d drive a stock- 
yards crazy, and he knows how to 
manage ’em too, you bet.” 

The girl was sitting upright now and 
taking account of the conversation. 
She had unfastened a curtain in the . 
back and was stretching her head in 
the direction of the row of lights. A 
drift of rain blew in onto the old man 
and he hollered. “Hey there Miss, 


- shut that curtain, you’re soakin’ us all 


up!” She pulled the curtain to and 
fastened it. 

“Did you say you were going to 
shoot up there P” 

(To Be Concluded Next Month.) 


THE NATION’S SOUL 


Grey ’neath the sodden sky lies No-Man’s-Land, 
And grey and bitter-stoled my every thought. 

Grim lie trench-fretted fields so dearly bought 
With flowers of youth tossed with a lavish hand; 
Each rood of earth a sanctuary, spanned 

With blasted dreams and lives that might have taught 
The pulsing world God’s truth—a treasure fraught 
With world-old, earth-wide glory, ever grand. 

And all is lost, and searing husks alone 

Are ours to garner on the harvest day, | 

And we, lulled in the dreams of our desire, 

Danced through our sunlit meadows, blossom-sown, 
Nor saw the stalking horror ’oer the way— 

Thank God we woke—The Nation’s Soul was fire! 


R. R. GREENWOOD. 


Golden Jubilee of the Pacific Railroad 


By Rockwell D. Hunt, Ph. D. 


‘ (Continued From Last Month.) 


In the appended article Dr. Hunt 
continues his story of how “The Pa- 
cific Railroad,” the most momentous 
event in California’s history, came into 
being.—Editor. 


HE origin of the idea of a rail- 
road to the Pacific Coast is sur- 
rounded with obscurity: The 

idea itself must be regarded as an 

evolution. 

Whatever claim Senator Thomas H. 
Benton may have to being a pathfinder 
for Pacific railways rests upon certain 
essays which he wrote at St. Louis at 
the early date of 1819. In the “Ameri- 
can Railway Journal” for 1836, there 
is an item concerning “An Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad”—an item of special 
- interest as being one of the earliest 
definite expressions of the Pacific 
railway idea. It would seem, however, 
that as early as 1834, Doctor Samuel 
Bancroft of Granville, Massachusetts, 
had written certain newspaper articles, 
advocating a Pacific railway and pro- 
posing that the Government undertake 
the work of construction. 

In a memorial to Congress, present- 
ed in 1849, Doctor Hartwell Carver 
claims to have been the first to con- 
ceive the plan for a railway to the Pa- 
cific. He states that as early as 1837 
he had spoken and written on the sub- 
ject, presenting several sworn state- 
ments in support of his claim. 

In 1845 Asa Whitney uttered this 
bold prophecy regarding railway 
building: “You will see that it will 
change the whole world, allow us to 
traverse the globe in thirty days, civ- 
ilize and Christianize mankind, and 


place us in the center of the world, 
compelling Europe on one side and 
Asia and Africa on the other, to pass 
through us.” The editor of the ‘““Ameri- 
can Railway Journal” said, March 6, 
1845: “We meet this magnificent pro- 
ject in almost all our exchange 
papers.” Similar expressions from 
other sources, made previous to 1850, 
are not uncommon. 

In a memorial to Congress in 1845 
Mr. Whitney presented a scheme for 
a railway from Lake Michigan to the 
mouth of the Columbia. In the fol- 
lowing year George Wilkes presented 
a memorial seeking measures for the 
construction of a national railway from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific. Thus 
Wilkes was the first man to propose 
definitely to Congress and to advocate 
the building of a Government railway 
to the Pacific. Senator Benton pas- 
sionately pleaded that the great line 
“be adorned with its crowning honor, 
the colossal statue of the great Colum- 
bus, whose design it accomplishes, 
hewn from the granite mass of a peak 
of the Rocky Mountains, overlooking 
the road, the mountain, itself, the pe- 


-destal, and the statue a part of the 


mountain, pointing with outstretched 
arm to the western horizon, and saying 
to the flying passenger, “There is the 
East! There is India!’” 

Senator Rusk of Texas in a letter to 
the Philadelphia Railroad Convention, 
in 1850, referred to the Pacific Rail- 
way as the “Colossus of Rhodes;” and 


another dignified Senator, with less 


originality, afterwards referred to it in 
the course of debate as the ‘‘Colossus 
of Rail-Rhodes.” 
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In the spring of 1850, according to 
D. K. Minor, writing in the Alta Cali- 
fornia, the average expense of getting 
to California was $400 in money and 
120 days of time—or, “making for 
50,000 persons in a year an expendi- 
ture of time equal to 600,000 days, or 
164 years! and of twenty millions of 
money.” By railroad, he pointed out, 
the trip might be made in 20 days, for 
$150, “or a total saving of 500,000 
days for labor and $12,500,000 of 
capital to work with here.” This was 
made the basis of an appeal of people 
in California to Eastern friends to 
favor Congressional action. 

By the mid-century year 1850 the 
idea of a railway to the Pacific had 
become somewhat generally accepted 
in the inner circles, though it was still 
looked upon by many persons in Cali- 
fornia as a wild dream. Doctor Haney 
says: “It was clear that the construc- 
tion of a railway to some point on the 
Pacific Coast was generally accepted 
as a work of the near future by the 
close of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. .. In the debates over 
the various plans the question had 
come to be not, is a railway to the Pa- 
cific feasible, but, what means for con- 
structing such a railway shall be 
adopted and what route pursued.” 

With these interminable debates in 
Congress we are not now greatly con- 
cerned. It is not at all difficult, in the 
light of subsequent development, to 


understand that members of Congress 


had had no experience adequate to the 
demands of the colossal problem of 
constructing a trans-continental rail- 
road, and that it was quite inevitable 
that they should mingle passion and 
interest with reason in those days of 
ominous strife. 

Should the project be under exten- 
sive government control, or should a 
hands-off policy be pursued? Or, 
should the road be built and operated 
by the Government outright? What 
was the correct policy with reference 
to financial encouragement and direct 
subsidies to insure the consummation 
of the enterprise? What land grants 
were advisable? Long did Congress 
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wrestle with these many-sided prob- 
lems; and little does it avail in our 
day to have nothing but unmitigated 
condemnation for the way they were 
settled. 

Meanwhile, California was not to 
remain wholly without railway facil- 
ities. Her first railroad to be put into 
actual operation was known as the. 
Sacramento Valley Railroad, a short 
line between Sacramento and the town 
of Folsom. This road was opened au- 
spiciously on Washington’s Birthday, 
1856, thus marking the dawn of a new 
industrial era for the Golden State. 


Electric Telegraph in California. 


Even before California’s first rail- 
road the telegraph was introduced. As 
early as 1853 messages were flashed 
between Marysville and San Fran- 
cisco. During that year, also, wires 
were strung on trees, enabling enter- 
prising men to telegraph from one 
mining camp to another. In the Alta 
California for September 23, 1853, we 
read of the opening of the first tele- 
graph system for regular business in 
California. The opening ceremonies 
were performed at the Marine tele- 
graph station at Point Lobos, eight 
miles from San Francisco. 


“A magnificent dinner was given 
by Messrs. Sweeny and Baugh, the 
proprietors of the line, to which 
about 300 of our citizens sat down. 
After dinner a meeting was organ- 
ized at which T. H. Selby, Esq., 
was called to the chair. ... The 
English, French and Danish consuls 
were present. . . . Many toasts, etc. 
During the festivities many mes- 
sages were sent into town and an- 
swered. The party separated about 
six o’clock, in good spirits, and very 
much gratified with the opening 
ceremonies.” 


The inter-oceanic telegraph line was 
completed in 1861 and the first mes- 
sage flashed across the continent Octo- 
ber 24 of that year. This was signed 
by Horace W. Carpenter, President of 
the Overland Telegraph Company, 
who addressed to President Lincoln 
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these significant words: “I announce 
to you that the telegraph to California 
has this day been completed. May it 
be a bond of perpetuity between the 
states of the Atlantic and those of the 
Pacific.” | 


Railway Route to California. 


What route should be followed for 
the Pacific Railroad? This was one of 
the most puzzling of all the difficult 
problems. A _ southern route was 
- warmly advocated as early as 1852 by 
southern interests — but the proposal 
came to nothing. Senator Gwin at- 
tempted to satisfy conflicting sectional 
interests in a bill proposing a main 
line from Fulton, Arkansas, to San 
Francisco, with branches to Dubuque, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, and 
Matagorda, and an Oregon branch 
northward from California. | 

After much fruitless debate, an ap- 
propriation of $150,000 was voted in 
1853 to make explorations and surveys 
for determining “the most practicable 
and economical route between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific.” 

The outbreak of the Civil War 
brought the feeling of necessity for 
‘better connection with the Pacific 
Coast to a focus and induced Con- 
gress, by the memorable act of July 1, 
1862, to make large grants in favor of 
the Pacific Railroad which, however, 
proved to be an insufficient induce- 
ment to the capitalists until they had 
been doubled by the amendments of 
1864. The Civil War likewise put an 
end to the prospect for a southern 
route. | 

In the meantime the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company had been organ- 
ized on June 28, 1861, with Leland 


Stanford, chosen as president; Collis 


P. Huntington, vice-president; Mark 
Hopkins, treasurer, and James Bailey, 
secretary. It remained for the enthu- 
siasm and courage of chief engineer 
Theodore D. Judah to plan and carry 
into effect the engineering ideas that 
should put to final route the jeers and 
ridicule heaped upon the “crazy no- 
tion” of building a railroad over those 
mountains! 
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Thus, for good or for ill, the con- 
struction of the first trans-continental 
railroad, while doubtless excessively 
aided by the Government, was left to 
be constructed by private initiative. 
In this great work Stanford, Hunting- 
ton, Crocker and Hopkins will always 
be remembered as the “Big Four.” 
Lincoln advocated the road both as a 
military necessity and as a means of 
holding the Pacific Coast in the Union. 
The name itself is explained from the 
belief that the Union Pacific would 
bind the Union together—the mainte- 
nance of the Union was the chief con- 
cern of the Nation. 

The Eastern terminus of the Union 
Pacific Railroad was established by 
President Lincoln on the east side of 


the Missouri, that is at Council Bluffs, 


Iowa, although it is usually regarded 
as being at Omaha, Nebraska. From 
this terminus jt was to build westward. 
The Central Pacific was to build east- 
ward from Sacramento, California. 

Actual building operations were be- 
gun at Sacramento in 1863. The na-— 
tural obstacles that presented them- 
selves were huge. The Central Pa- 
cific was compelled to have machin- 
ery and supplies sent to California via 
Cape Horn or Panama, at enormous 
expense of time and money. The 
Union Pacific must drag its heavy ma- 
terials overland from the Iowa termin- 
als, or depend on the river boats of the 
Missouri. The greater part of the 
route to be traversed was not only in 
a new and uninhabited region without 
foundries, machine shops, or other 
conveniences, but likewise through 
desert, or mountainous country, which 
presented almost inconceivable diffi- 
culties to engineer and workmen alike. 

If the Sierra Nevada presented a 
barrier more serious than any known 
to previous railroad -building, they at 
least bounteously supplied the Central 
Pacific with timber for ties, trestles 
and the long stretches of snow sheds, 
a resource that was sadly lacking to 
the Union Pacific, over the wide ex- 
panse of western prairie. 

The first stretch of eleven miles of 
the Union Pacific was completed by 
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September 25, 1865, and on October 
5, of the following year, the total mile- 
age was two hundred and forty-seven 
miles. The first construction work on 
the Central Pacific had antedated that 
on the Union Pacific by more than a 
year. By September, 1865, the road 


extended fifty-six miles eastward from > 


Sacramento, that is, far up into the 
Sierras. 

For labor the Central Pacific de- 
pended chiefly upon thousands of 
Chinese “coolies” imported for the 
purpose, while the Irish immigrants 
proved to be the main reliance of the 
Union Pacific. After Appomattox 
many discharged soldiers followed the 
impulse to go west, and naturally 
they engaged in railway construction. 
The last months of the construction 
period found as many as 25,000 work- 
men employed. 

Everything proceeded with military 
precision. The description found in 
a newspaper of the day reflects some- 
thing of the animation of the scene: 


“The whole organization. . . . is, 
in fact, semi-military. The men who 
go ahead, locating the road, are the 
advance-guard. Following them is 
the second line, cutting through the 
gorges, grading the road, and build- 
ing bridges. Then comes the main 
line of the army, placing the sleep- 
ers, laying the track, spiking down 
the rails, perfecting the alignment, 
ballasting, and dressing up and 
completing the road for immediate 
use. This army of workers has its 


came. A light car, drawn by a 
single horse, gallops up to the front 
with its load of rails. Two men seize 
the end of a rail and start forward, 
the rest of the gang taking hold by 
twos, until it is clear of the car. 
They come forward atarun. At the 
word of command the rail is dropped 
in its place, right side up with care, 
while the same process goes on at 
other side of the car. Less than 
thirty seconds to a rail for each 
gang, and so four rails go down to 
the minute! ... The moment the 
car is empty it is tipped over on the | 
side of the track to let the next 
loaded. car pass it, and then it is 
tipped back again, and it is a sight 
to see it go flying back for another 
load, propelled by a horse at full 
gallop at the end of sixty or eighty 
feet of rope, ridden by a young 
Jehu, who drives furiously. Close — 
behind the first gang come the gaug- 
ers, spikers, and bolters, and a 
lively time they make of it. It is a 
grand ‘anvil chorus’ that those 
sturdy sledges are playing across 
the plains. It is in triple time, three 
strokes to the spike. There are ten 
spikes to a rail, four hundred rails to 
a mile, eighteen hundred miles to 
San Francisco, twenty-one million 
times are those sledges to be swung, 
twenty-one million times to come 
down with their sharp punctuation, 
before the great work of modern 
America is complete!” 


As the gap between East and West 


base, to continue the figure, at 
Omaha, Chicago, and still farther 
eastward, from whose markets are 
collected the materials for con- 
structing the road. Along the line 
of the completed road are construc- 
tion-trains continually pushing for- 
ward to ‘the front’ with supplies. 
. . . Lhe road is graded a hundred 
miles in advance. The ties are laid 


roughly in place, then adjusted, 
gauged, and levelled. Then the track 
is laid. 

“Track-laying on the Union Pa- 
.. On they 


is science. . 


cific 


narrowed the spirit of rivalry between 
the “armies”. of the Union Pacific and 
the Central Pacific grew in intensity. 
It was a friendly battle of the giants. 
The world’s record in railroad build- 
ing for one day was established April 
29, 1869, when between daylight and 
dark the forces of the Central Pacific, 
under the brilliant leadership of 
Charles W. Crocker, laid 185 feet, 
more than ten miles of track. 

The gap between East and West 
grew less and less, while the spirit of 
rivalry between the Union Pacific and 
the Central Pacific grew more and 
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more intense. Under the amendatory 
act of 1864, every mile meant a prize 
of many thousand dollars for the “con- 
tending giants.” From Omaha the 
stretch of 305 miles finished and oper- 
ated by January 1, 1867, was augment- 
ed by 240 miles during that year and 
425 miles during 1868. In 1867 the 
Central Pacific built 46 difficult miles, 
while 1868 saw 363 miles completed. 
The early months of the memorable 
year 1869, closed the gap forever — 
the Union Pacific added nearly 125 
miles, while the Central Pacific cov- 
ered 186 miles, and the final junction 
was effected at Promontory Point, 
Utah, 1086 miles from Omaha and 689 
miles from Sacramento. By joint reso- 
lution Congress decreed that a Prom- 
ontory Summit “the rails shall meet 
and connect, and form one continuous 
line.” 


The Last Tie and the Golden Spike. 


A great day in our annals was the 
10th of May, 1869. It was on that day, 
on a desolate spot in Northern Utah, 
that in the presence of several hun- 
dred witnesses the impressive cere- 
mony was performed uniting with 
bands of steel in indissoluble union 
the East and the West of the United 
States of America. 

Doctor Stillman, one of the Califor- 
nians participating, has only recently 
given us through the medium of the 
Overland Monthly his personal obser- 
vations on that occasion. His descrip- 
tion closely resembles the earlier one 
of John P. Davis, which it will prob- 
ably never supersede, and from which 
I now quote: 

“The last spike remained to be 
driven. Telegraphic wires were so 
connected that each blow of the 
sledge could be reported instantly in 
most of the large cities from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific; corresponding 
blows were struck on the bell of the 
City -Hall in San Francisco, and with 
the last blow of the sledge a cannon 
was fired at Fort Point. General Saf- 
ford presented a spike of gold, silver, 
and iron, as the offering of the Terri- 
tory of Arizona; Tuttle, of Nevada, 
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performed with a spike of silver, a 
like office for his State. The tie of 
California laurel was put in place, and 
Doctor Harkness, of California, pre- 
sented the last spike of gold, in behalf 
of his State. A silver sledge had also 
been presented for the occasion. The 
driving of the spike by President Stan- 
ford and Vice-President Durant was 
greeted with lusty cheers, and the 
shouts of the six hundred persons 
present, to the accompaniment of the 
screams of the locomotive whistles are 
the blare of the military band, in the 
midst of the desert, found hearty and 
enthusiastic echoes in the great cities 


East and West. 


“After the last spike had been 
driven, the Central Pacific train was 
backed up, and the Union Pacific loco- 
motive, with its train, passed slowly 
over the point of junction and back 
again; then the Central Pacific, loco- 
motive, with its train, went through 
the same ceremony. 

“The ‘driving of the last spike” was 
announced simultaneously by tele- 
graph in all the large cities of the 
Union. . . . Wires in every direction 
were ‘hot’ with congratulatory tele- 
grams. ... Business was suspended 
and the longest procession that San 
Francisco ever had seen attested the 
enthusiasm of the people. At night the 
city was brilliant with illuminations. 
Free railway trains filled Sacramento 
with an unwonted crowd, and the din 
of cannon, steam-whistles, and bells 
followed the final message. At the 
Eastern terminus in Omaha, the firing 
of a hundred guns on Capitol Hill, 
more bells and steam-whistles, and a 
grand procession of fire companies, 
civic societies, fraternities, citizens 
and visiting delegations from sur- 
rounding places echoed the sentiments 
of the Californians.. In Chicago a 
procession four miles in length, a lav- 
ish display of decorations in the city 
and on the vessels in the river, and an 
address by Vice-President Colfax in 
the evening, were the evidences of the 
city’s feeling. In New York, by order 
of the mayor, a salute of a hundred 
guns announced the culmination of the 
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great undertaking. In Trinity Church 


the Te Deum was chanted and prayers 


were offered, and when the services 
were over the chimes rang out Old 
Hundred, the Ascension Carol, and na- 
tional airs. The ringing of bells at In- 
dependence Hall and the fire-stations 


in Philadelphia produced an unusual © 


concourse of citizens to celebrate the 
national event. In the other large 
cities of the country the expressions of 
public gratification were hardly less 
hearty and demonstrative.”’ 

The telegraphic dispatch announc- 
ing the event consummated conveyed 
this historic message: “The last rail 
is laid! The last spike driven! The 


Pacific Railroad is completed!” In San 


Francisco the celebration began, pre- 
maturely, on the 8th of May and con- 
tinued practically without interruption 
through the 10th. At Sacramento the 
bells and whistles of thirty assembled 
locomotives led the general chorus of 
all the bells and whistles of the city 
in “one prolonged demonstration of 
joy.” The same jubilee spirit was 
manifested in Chicago, New York, and 
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other cities, while the ringing of bells 
at Independence Hall left an air of na- 
tional celebration to the demonstration 
in Philadelphia. 

And right good cause had the 
people to celebrate! For in the com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railroad fifty 
years ago there was accomplished 
what some have pronounced the 
“mightiest work of utility ever under- 
taken by man.” 

And today we who face an era of 
world reconstruction, as our fathers 
faced national reconstruction a half- 
century ago, if we but possess the 
vision of our fathers, may enter, in our 
time, as they did in theirs, upon a 
destiny commensurate with theirs. Be- 
fore our eyes the Lincoln Highway 
becomes a reality for a_ perpetual 
stream of travel and traffic by automo- 
bile, wonder-wagon of today; and to- 
morrow we shall find the very air 
charted and mapped for human flight 
through the upper currents where 
neither mountain nor desert shall in- 
terfere, and where scorching sun and 
pelting hail have lost their terror. 


MOMENT'S MEMORY 


A song of wandering, with crystal chords 

Across the silence of a room, which gleams 

Rose-red with firelight, dim with shadow hordes,— 
How real the memory seems! 


Without, the rain beats down, the storm’s aroar; 
Within, the last clear notes through silence ring, 
And your gray eyes are raised to mine once more, 
Filled with the dreams these hours so surely bring. 


Do you forget? for it is far away, 
The hour, the quiet room, the joy and pain: 
And yet,—our hearts will find again that way, 
And love, unending, wait for us again. 


F. S. PuTNAM. 
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Afterwards 


By G. V. Alliston 


In this skillful summary of events, 
at the close of the war with Germany 
food for thought. It is a study in 
pyschology that goes deep below the 
“Leave him to his thoughts.” 
HE well-meaning and merciful 
the cathedral bell to be tolled 
when the emperor died; but the herit- 
jects found its expression when the 
soldiery insisted upon reversing the 
noisy and jangling, rang out from 
every church and cathedral belfry. 
for death’s coma is not always death; 
and in bitter anger he recognized their 
When the people heard that he was 
dying they said awesomely: 
How terrible must be his regrets!” 
Thoughts P 
white and unstained page will yet look 
back in his latest hours, and discern 
life’s way whereon the flowers of 
altruism might and could have bloom- 
of the Publican upon his lips! 
Regrets ? 
themselves in work and service for 
their dear ones, aye, and for strang- 


and their sequence, there is much 
surface of things.—Editor. 
among the people had ordered 

age of hate that he had left to his sub- 
order; so that peals of joy-bells, 
The emperor heard them as he passed, 
purport. 

“What must be his last thoughts? 

Many a man whose past has been a 
at least some desert spots along his 
ed, and will pass out with the prayer 
Many who have selflessly spent 
ers, will yet look back and say: 


“If I could re-live my life I would. 


do better!” 

But, except for dreadful paroxysms 
of fear—fear of the myriad hostile 
presences he might meet in the Life 


To Come—this emperor’s thoughts 
were what they had been always — 
petty thoughts of self, self, self and 
again self! 

As for regrets— 

He who had strewn his own coun- 
try, not to mention others, with famine, 
pestilence, and death; who would have 
girdled the world with blood to com- 
pass his own ends had no regrets ex- 
cept that he had failed in his pur- 
poses! Among the resentments he 
carried with him into The New Con- 
ditions of Spiritual Existence was a 
huge contempt for the mistake of the 
chaplain who had interceded with The 
Almighty for him as a sinner pro- 
foundly in need of Divine Mercy. 
What an abject coward this same 
chaplain was now that he, the em- 
peror, lay helpless! Always before he 
had introduced him to God as a haloed 
saint for whom eulogies not supplica- 
tions were the fitting presentment. 
After the prayer his remaining friends 
had left his bedside. These had been 
followed by the attendants, and he 
had died alone! 

After his passing he disengaged 
himself from his time-withered earth- 
ly integument as easily as one shakes 
off a loosened cloak; and, moving to 
an accustomed chair, began at once to 
realize The New Conditions of Life. 
He felt his intellectual powers to be 
heightened incomparably. He felt 
well, strong, and boundingly active, 
with intense clarity of mental and ac- 
tual vision. So far so good! He had 
come into his own at last; but.... 

Spirit must have covering of course. 
He examined his new appearance 
carefully, and decided that it was by 
no means appropriate to One of The 
Elect. His earthly flesh had been re- 
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placed by an enveloping form that 
possessed a shadowy visibility, great 
etheriality, and a recognizable resem- 
blance to his mortal ego, but strangely 
repulsive, and unhandsome. Of what 
did this dreadful spirit-covering con- 
sist? A momen’t keenly awakened 
thought, and he knew: The brain, the 
organ of thought, the seat of mental- 
ity, the director of the human spirit 
had been busy during earthly life in 
making provision for him after death. 
His new guise was a tissue woven of 
thought, or rather thoughts —a guise 
that he must bear throughout eternity, 
or until that spirit were born anew. 
The mirror opposite showed him the 
garb in all its repulsiveness. Vanity, 
conceit, unholy ambitions were the 
warp; violence, evil tempers, cruelty, 
and disregard of the rights and feel- 
ings of all other creatures the woof of 
the strange covering the color of 
which was greyish black, and filthy 
looking. It served as clothing also. 
Thought filaments indescribably finer 
than corn-silk enringed his head and 
face, and fell around him a shadowy 
cloak, the whole being part of the new 
integument and unremovable. He real- 
ized at once that it would be the 
raiment of convictism in the spirit 
world, and he tried with a mighty ef- 
fort to tear it off. He might as well 
have tried to rend the Infinity into 
which he had passed. His chaplains, 
and other sycophantic people had al- 
ways given him to understand that he 
was one of The Elect; indeed he knew 
the fact without assurance from out- 
siders; but how could he possibly en- 
ter Heaven in this outrageously un- 
suitable attire? 

The shimmer of gold, and rainbow 
colors caught his eye. It was from 
the fabric of his dressing-robe that 
hung across the framework of his bed. 
The robe was a priceless creation, one 
of the gifts of a sultan. Something 
like that now! He made a movement 
towards it. 

The entrance of attendants attracted 
his attention. They proved to be the 
lesser members of the household staff 
—the servants of the servants, in fact. 


mortal life. 
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Their entrance into his august pres- 
ence unbidden would have offended 
him hugely at any time. At this time 
they had entered without salutes, 
laughing and talking jovially, and 
they commenced their duties without 


_ceremony. To his horror and fury they 


began to handle the poor, helpless, 
mortal remains of him with anything 
but reverence. They tossed the cloth- 
ing he had worn in his last hours, the 
dressing-robe among them, to the 
floor, and kicked them into a heap, 
and he knew that the contemptuous 
usage of their feet for the purpose 
was the expression of their derision, | 
not of the clothes, but of the late 
wearer of the clothes. He admonished 
them angrily. They continued their 
task roughly, unheeding; then, over- 
come with rage, he flew at them, and 
struck, and buffeted, and tore at them 
furiously. All to no purpose; his 
smashing blows fell upon the empty 
air. He learned then that he had 
passed into dimensions other than 
those of length, breadth, and thick- 
ness; that he had crossed the Bound- 
ary beyond and outside of mortal ken; 
meanwhile the servitors continued 


‘their work roughly, coarsely, utterly 


indifferent to what he had been in 
That they might have 
accorded such treatment to some low- 
class, criminal malefactor was con- 
ceivable, but his sacred, imperial re- 
mains! 

He heard one of them remark that 
he hoped the old dog was not any- 
where about; whereat another replied: 

“Be at ease. This old carcass is the 
end of him. Dogs have no souls, 
especially dogs of his breed!” 

This was too much. He was power- 
less it seemed to avenge their insults. 
He must go. 

His last look was at the mirror. He 
noted with a passion of regret that was 
torment that his face showed the 
loathly hue, and texture of the rest of 
him. Vanity had been one of his 
strongest weaknesses since his pam- 
pered childhood at which time an 
aged relative had remarked of him 
that he was the handsome and clever 
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child of the family. -He had no wish 
to meet this aged relative now, for 
more reasons than one. . . . He passed 
out into the night. 


His power of movement seemed un- 


limited. He traveled easily and 
swiftly, being piloted by a Force to 
which he, perforce, responded as if 
he were a mere mechanism. He found 
himself traveling towards the scene of 
one of his earthly triumphs, a great 
battlefield. Straight and swiftly he 
journeyed with a propulsive movement 
like a shell from a cannon’s mouth, or 
some other mere thing; meanwhile he 
experienced the sensation of hunger 
and thirst with a keenness character- 
istic of all his newly found senses. He 
decided that these sensations were 
strange and marvelous indeed. If The 
New Conditions involved hunger and 
thirst they furnished food also. He 
became highly curious to partake of 
this unknown sustenance. 

His wish was to be gratified it 
seemed. He came to rest in the vicin- 
ity of some huge vats, the appearance 
of which was entirely new to him. He 
hovered around them curiously. He 
found that they were two-thirds full of 
some yeasty, brown, partly fluidic 
substance. The very sight and thought 
of food set him ravening for it. Un- 


doubtedly, however, this was human 


food. Would he be allowed to touch 
it? Remembering his adventure with 
the attendants he felt uncertain, and 
reached for it dubiously. To his great 
relief he found he could touch the side 
of one of the vats. He thanked God 
who had granted this marvelous and 
special favor, and had made him free 
of both worlds. God had been his 
friend always. 

‘A rough, metal dipper hung near. He 
filled it from the contents of the vat. A 
great piece of food floated in it. In 
his voracious hunger he took it out of 
the fluid, and, crouching, tore it to 
pieces like a cave-man. 

But he could not eat it. Starved, 
and choked with thirst, he could 
neither eat nor drink. The stuff was 
putrescent, and indiscribably horrible. 
Moaning with the torture of the fam- 
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ine-stricken, he moved around the vats 
despairingly. On one of them the 
formula of the contents was inscribed 
in rough lettering: 
Water, 200 gallons. 
Meat, 10 pounds. 
Potatoes, 2 bushels. 
Other vegetables as 
spared. 

He looked around curiously, and 
recognized the place. It was one of 
the prison camps of the enemy sol- 
diers. He searched the place care- 
fully, but could find no other food; 
meanwhile he deduced the reason for 
the dreadful flavor of it: The prison 
officials systematically, and of a pur- 
pose had neglected to cleanse the vats. 
They would argue that any filth was 
good enough for enemy prisoners. Un- 
doubtedly, but any filth was not good 
enough for their emperor who had 
fared sumptuously every day. He 
raged vainly. No creature but himself 
was in sight; but he would have those 
prison orderlies brought out and shot, 
wherever they were. Then the urge 
of haste grew upon him. He was to 
travel again it seemed. Again the un- 
known Force speeded him on his way 
as if he were a football of destiny. 

He found himself standing upon 
what had been a battlefield. All was 
silence then — silence and the poor, 
mortal remains of the glorious souls 
who had given all for country and kin- 
dred. Their number was so great that 
the earth of this last resting-place was 
covered with them. Some lay in heaps 
where the huge guns had mown them 
down; some lay singly, resting as if 
asleep; some were mere grisly frag- 
ments imbedded in dreadful ooze. He 
noticed how thin and emaciated were 
many of the bodies of his own sol- 
diers—as if they had marched and 
fought many a weary time without 
sufficiency of rationing. 

The emperor became indignantly 
sorry for himself. Horrors such as 


may be 


these were not for his august vision. 
The spectacular and glorious aspects 
of the battlegrounds had been the only — 
sights deemed suitable for an All- 
mightiness such as he. 


Throughout 


4 
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the war he had directed the military 


operations from a safe and pleasant 
distance; now here he was in the very 
midst of the sicknening stench of bat- 
tle unable to remove himself, and with 
his olfactory sense supernaturally and 
agonizingly intensified! 

Another discomfort was causing 
him unspeakable rage and humilia- 
tion: He who might have been em- 
peror of the world found himself in- 
fested with swarms of parasitic life. 
He was yet detained in the region of 
material things— very material, and 
very deeply ignominious things! What 
was the name given them by the 
enemy soldiers? Cuties? No, cooties! 
They were tormenting his sacred per- 
son as if he were a common private in 
the ranks! 

Black-winged terror enfolded him. 


He knew that the poor sacred remains 


strewn all about him were powerless 
to harm him, but the spiritual entities 
of them also had passed into The New 
Conditions. Suppose he were to meet 
a great host of enemy spirits? That 
they had been called in a different di- 
rection to a different reception, did not 
occur to him. 

He must try to get away. His pur- 
pose was to return to his own palace, 
but he was caught like a straw in the 
wind, and propelled in the opposite 
direction by the unknown Force that 
held him in its mysterious and fearful 
guidance. . 

He journeyed slowly this time, 
while strange and terrible earthly 
scenes unfolded scroll-like to his keen 
vision; ruined cathedrals, their sacred 
contents overthrown and destroyed; 
roofless nunneries, the holy sisters 
lying slain by shell-fire beside defaced 
altars; shattered homes showing wan- 
ton wreckage and defilement; foodless 
_ market-places; empty barns; barren 
fields—he saw all these for the first 
time; saw them with the keen and 
flawless vision of an immortal. What 
dreadful mistakes his military com- 
manders had made! What need of all 
this wreckage? 

He found himself free to remain be- 
side what once had been a fountain of 
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purest water in the deserted market- 
place of one of the beautiful cities he © 
had swept out of existence. No liv- 
ing creature was near; no sound broke 
the awful silence. The dim light 
might have been the emanation from 
a charnel-house. He and war’s ruin 
were alone together. 

He longed with an intense long- 
ing for the sound of a human voice— 
cries, shrieks—anything that told of 
life! 
As if in answer to the longing he 
became aware of a faint moaning. It 
proceeded from the ground near his 
feet. The sound was the cry of a 
child—of a slender girl thing, very 
small and young. It was a peasant 
child of one of the countries he had 
conquered; it was well dressed. He 
remembered contemptuously that the 
peasant parents would expend the 
earnings of many days to dress their 
children. 

It had been under the hoofs of a 
passing cavalry-horse apparently, for 
the little bonnet—and of course the 
pretty head inside the bonnet—was 
all crushed, and gory. Its starlike eyes 
were ringed with dark shadows, its 
face was corpse-like, and its faint cry 
was the moan of starvation hunger. 

‘He must feed and succor this child; 
but how? With what? He well knew 
that in all that ruined city was no 
means of succor. He tried to enfold 
and hush it; but he was not permitted 
to touch it. While he still tried to do 
so two people ran _ into sight—a 
woman pursued by a soldier. Then 
the supreme crime to womanhood was 
enacted before his eyes. For one ter- 
rible moment as he glanced at the 
woman’s face he thought it was his 
own daughter; but, no; as beautiful 
as his daughter; delicately bred and 
nurtured, but not his daughter; a 
woman of the masses. He reflected 


that women of the masses would not 
be likely te suffer greatly from in- 
sults that would mean death to the 
high born classes. He reflected too 
that “soldiers in war time must have 
diversion.” 
The emperor 


became more and 
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more deeply sorry for himself. 
War’s worst horrors’ brought inti- 
mately to the vision and hearing of 
him who had all but reigned con- 
queror of the world—a— master of 
the destinies of the human race. It 
was unseemly; it was appalling; un- 
fitting. 

He MUST find. God. 

During his life on earth this em- 


peror had been many-sided in his ca- 


pacities. True those capacities were 
of a mediocre kind that would never 
have interested his fellow men in any 
marked degree had he been of less 
exalted station. Still he had prided 
himself upon his ability to do crea- 
tive work. He could paint pictures, 
preach sermons, write books—all bet- 
ter than the best—or so his flatterers 
had assured him. Withal he had been 
a deeply religious, and magnificiently 
devout emperor. The study of The 
Sacred Scriptures, very especially the 
life, and death of The Great Founder 
of Christianity, had interested him 
greatly. Unfortunately, however, he 
had read the Divine History through 
the devil’s spectacles; naturally, 
therefore, he had esteemed it faulty, 
and puerile in the extreme compared 
with what he, himself, could have 
done, had he himself set about the 
work of saving mankind. The basic 
error of the Christ Creed, in his esti- 
mation, was the Doctrine of Free 
Will. For this blessed and priceless 
mortal privilege he would have sub- 
stituted the Doctrine of Force. Mani- 
festly absurd also was the tenet that 
in God’s sight all men were equal! 
Then the teachings of the Sermon on 
the Mount; of the Golden Rule! of the 
power of Love Divine; all these, ac- 
cording to the emperor, were far too 
feeble, and inadequate. He had other 
formulae in mind for the guidance of 
the Human Race. He intended to con- 
quer the world by the Doctrine of 
Force at no matter what cost of blood, 
and tears, and death. Then, having 
attained to the heights supreme of 
world rulership, the settlement of 
mere religious questions would be 
easy. The point of view of the great 
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masses of the people were to be kept 
centered rigidly upon their natural 
and fitting destiny—servitude! Give 
the common herd a working day of . 
twelve hours; keep them at it strictly 
officered, and very little would be 
heard from them on the subject of re- 
ligion; very little indeed. 

As for the privileged classes—the 
real people of the world as differ- 
entiated from the common herd be- 
fore mentioned—he himself intended 
to be their religion on all points; but 
the lives of these higher classes would 
be so happily removed from the usual 
incentives to wrong doing that they 
would have very little need of religion 
at all—which would be as well per- 
haps. 

In the meantime death had removed 
him from the scene of his prospective 
triumphs and sent him to the Wrong 
Side of Things—to the sort of No 
Man’s Land—to the chosen haunt of 
the Doctrine of Force—the Mysterious 
Force that conveyed him where It 
chose. He pondered these matters as 
he waited beside the ruined fountain, 
and the urge grew upon him to seek 
The One Being in the Universe Who 
was greater than he. He must find 
God! 

He made a great leap upwards, and 
the world of finite things became lost 
to his view. So! He was in the right 
path at last. 

But what seemed to be the star- 
strewn cosmos proved to be an inac- 
cessible dead wall. He waited in an 
agony of longing, a shadow suspended 
in the void of Infinity. He prayed 
then; prayed with his whole con- 
sciousness merged in his great de- 
sire—only to find God! Years, ages, 
aeons? Time was not. Only God and 
God’s Universe remained, and still he 
prayed. 

At last a distant light; a power 
vouchsafed to him to journey toward 
that light. At last; at last the fruition 
of his desire; the fulfilment of his 
one remaining hope. The light grew 
nearer steadily. 

But it seemed a very earthly light, 
a very lurid glow. He approached it 
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awe-stricken and afraid. 

It was only a brazen statue of him- 
self as he had been at the height of 
his earthly power. It had been his 
favorite piece of sculpture. That ex- 
pression of imperial might carven so 
truthfully into the face of brass? His 
awakened and intensified conscious- 
ness recognized it now for what it was 
—a callous contempt for all human- 
kind. Was it possible that the world 
of humanity had been able to read 
and interpret the expression also? 

The statute fell into the void be- 
low, the deeps of which seemed to be 
the haunt of The Foul Fiend. The 
statue fell a thing insensate yet not 
insensate, for the mockery of demons 
looked out of its eyes, and, as it 
passed him close, it seemed to whis- 

“Come! We who pass through the 
Gate of Destruction are a merry com- 
pany of murderers. Join us and be 
our chief supreme.” 

But because he had been a mortal 
the blessed right and privilege of 
free-will remained to him even in that 
awful No Man’s Land between earth 
and hell. It constituted his one su- 
periority over the devils. It gave him 
right and power to refuse them; then, 
because he had exercised that right 
and power they left him; and again 
he waited, a baleful shadow in the 
Void of Infinity. | 

A light-ray through the semi- 

darkness of that awesome anti-cham- 
ber of the worlds journeyed towards 
him, increasing in brilliancy as it 
came. Speedily the blessed source 
dawned upon his vision: A marvelous 
galaxy of worlds surrounding a cen- 
tral sun. His enormously increased 
powers of vision enabled him to dis- 
cern the glory of the sight, and it was 
drawing nearer. 
_ He recognized it for what it was— 
the abode of the spirits of the blest. 
So! Heaven, it seemed, was drawing 
nearer to him. 

It was given him to discern the light 
celestial of that central sun break 
into its own colors of loveliness, the 
beauty of which no terrestrial hue can 
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afford the feeblest conception. 

He found himself speedily in the 
path of that wonderful light. It shone 
directly upon his repulsive covering, 
so that the thought tilaments showed 
more unspeakably hideous than ever 
before. Slinkingly he tried to place 
himself in the shadows from whence 
he had emerged, but the power to do 
so was denied him. The shadows 
were dispelled. The light grew ever 
nearer, and more magnificent, he him- 
self the only blot in that region of 
purity, and beauty. 

He was caught in the atmosphere 
of one of the worlds, and regained a 
sense of direction. He was descend- 
ing not as a stone or a meteor would 
descend, but lightly, as a straw, or a 
dust atom. It was:an atmosphere not 
of violence but of gentleness—a fit- 
ting encompassment for a world so 
blest. For it was a world. Again he 
had touched a region of material 
things, but in another and a fairer 
existence than ours. 

He waited where he had descended. 
The waiting part seemed to be his 
eternal destiny. In the far distance 
he could discern living creatures. 
Some of these had been human, oth- 
ers the denizens of planets beyond 
human ken; but, whatever the ma- 
terial form, all were clothed as he in 
raiment of thought. 

Only their attire was construed in 
lines of beauty, grace and brilliance, 
and all were touched with the fair 
hues of the celestial light so incon- 
ceivably splendid—the self-same light 
that revealed his own garb in all its 
gruesomeness. | 

These favored people seemed to 
glory in their power of unrestrained 
movement. Some walked with incom- 
parable ease and swiftness; others as- 
cended into the distant heights of 
their atmosphere, and were lost to his 
view. He had no doubt that they were 
free to travel throughout the whole 
divine galaxy of worlds that made 
their home did they choose to do so. 

Especially he watched the children. 
These ascended, and descended in 
crowds just for the sport of the new 


occupation exactly as mortal chil- 
dren would do. The children! The 
sight of them fillled him with misery 
unspeakable. He knew why. His fel- 
low mortals had called him the mur- 
derer of helpless women and little 
children, 

As if he were responsible for the mis- 
deeds of the low-lived soldiers and 
sailors in his service. The accusation 
was too gigantically absurd. 

A woman with children attending 
her was approaching him. Attending 
her was the right description of their 
attitude. They had joined hands, and 
were encircling her as she moved, 
after the manner of the galaxy of 
their worlds attending the central 
sun. All moved swiftly, the children 
joyously, and with the abandonment 
and elan of mortal children at play, to 
which were added an_ indiscribable 
grace and purity. 

If he could only get away, and hide 
from this woman. Hell’s depths would 
be a welcome refuge, for he had 
known her, and she him. : 

Shame sometimes is salutary, and 
often is excusable; but the shame the 
emperor felt had its source in the very 
small, and paltry in human nature. It 


was merely caused by the fact that. 


the woman was more splendidly at- 
tired than he. Her raiment of thought 
filaments enringed. her fair head in 
the same manner as did his own; but 
there the resemblance ended. Her 
cloak was light and of a purity tran- 
scendant; and throughout its warp 
and woof shone the glories of those 
celestial colors never yet envisioned 
by mortal sight. 

Some savage beast—a wehr wolf— 
a fabled monster of the wild places— 
was what he most greatly resembled. 
His thought raiment, repulsive be- 
yond compare at first, had become 
- thickened, tangled, age-worn, and un- 
clean.-He tried slink into the 
shadows again, but was powerless to 
do so. The Force—the Doctrine of 
Force! whose chief Exponent he had 
been in mortal life—held him still as 
a statue—the Statue of Sin, un- 
cleansed and unshriven. : 
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When he had last seen this woman 
she had been classed among the lowest 
of the fallen. Dressed in mud-splashed 
man’s attire, and fastened between the 
traces of a dog-cart, her bitter lot in 
life had been to save by her own stren. 
uous, and laborious work the output 
of labor of the men and horses of the 
emperor’s native city. The load she 
had dragged had been far too heavy for 
her worn shoulders; and, as his splen- 
did car had passed her sorry equipage, 
he, clothed in uniform white, and 


more splendid far than those of the 


medieval knights of chivalry, had 
smiled in self-satisfied scorn; for he 
had been her enemy, and the more bit- 
terly so because he was the enemy of 
her country. 3 

Both remembered that last occasion, 
as they faced each other, he inexpres- 
sibly abased, and mortified, she with 
the look of one who has turned back 
a forgotten page of unspeakable sad- 
ness. 

In describing the wonderful spirit- 
ual intercourse that followed, the 
words “said” and “replied” are used 
for the sake of clearness. Theirs was 
thought converse entirely, and the 
spoken word did not pass_ betwen 
them. In that place thought was open 
and revealed, rendering the lie, and 
the speech of hypocrisy not useless 
only but impossible. 

“You and I are not strangers,” he 
said. “You are the woman who left 
your own country, and took up resi- 
dence in mine to conceal an unfortun- 
ate event in your past life.” 

“To endeavor to conceal it,” she 
amended. 

‘““‘My imperial car ran you down one 
day as you attempted to cross a 
street,” he-continued. “I drove fast 
and furiously in those days, and was 
far above the speed laws of course; 
but I had you taken to a hospital, and 
cared for. Also I caused every detail 
of your past life to be searched out. 
You were a woman who had been re- 
pudiated by your husband in favor of 
a mistress, and you, remarkable to re- 
late. had allowed the lie to stand un- 
challenged, and had left your native 
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country branded with undeserved dis- 
honor.” 

“‘Because of the child, his and hers,” 
she answered. “Always I had loved 
children greatly; and I could not see 
this one with the blot of undeserved 
disgrace attached to its innocent life. 
For this reason, and this only, I went 
away, and made no sign.” | 

“The story filled me with incred- 
ulity,” the emperor said. “I could not 
believe any woman’s nature capable 
of ascending to such a height of sac- 
rifice—especially a woman of the 
masses; but I had the story proven 
true—with incredible difficulty, I re- 
member, but proven indubitably. 

“Then I offered you wealth and po- 
sition if you would work in my serv- 
ice, but you refused.” 

“You wished to install me in the 
Secret Service of your country,” she 
replied. “If I had accepted I should 
have been sent as one of your chief 
spies to betray to you the political and 
social secrets of my own beloved 
land.” 

“Your services would have been tre- 
mendously valuable,” he _ reflected, 
“and I was bitterly angry at your re- 
fusal. My reprisal was to have your 
husband’s contemptible lie against 
you spread broadcast throughout the 
city, and elsewhere. You then were 
held as a woman of the underworld, 
and granted no higher work than that 
of sweeping the streets.” 

She made no reply. As in her mor- 
tal life, so now. Not hers to condemn 
a fellow creature, but.to uplift. She 
was true to her nature, even as he had 
been to his. if 

The emperor noticed that a little 
child was sheltered beneath the folds 
of her cloak—a child whose eyes 
looked upon him with a timid shrink- 
ing in their wonderful depths. 

“Ts that the child for whom you sac- 
rificed your all on earth?” he asked. 

“Oh, no,” she answered. “That child 
still lives the mortal life in safety and 
honor; this little one is one of earth’s 
murdered children.” 

The emperor flinched at the word 
murder. 


“When the children of earth die by 
violence and murder,” she continued, 
“the shock to their budding lives is so 
terrible as almost to destroy soul, and 
spirit also. They come to us the weak- 
lings of The New Conditions, need- 
ing special care, and deeper tender- 
ness than all the others. Because of 
this need they are given into the 
charge either of the mothers who, hav- 
ing had children, have lost them, or 
of the women who, loving children, 
have never borne them.” She smiled 
happily, the mother love and the Love 
Divine together beaming from her 
glorious eyes. 

The emperor looked at the child 

again, and recognized it. Its mortal 
counterpart had lain dying at his feet 
in the deserted market place. He knew 
it transfigured though it was now, by 
the transcendant child loveliness that 
marked the other children who played 
near. 
He looked around him longingly. 
Oh, to be free to live in this glorious 
place! He saw that it was a transi- 
tion world, one of many perhaps be- 
tween earth and Heaven—a place 
where life was attaining to its high- 
est perfection. Masses of flower 
blooms near him evidently were en- 
dowed with sentient life, for they up- 
lifted their wonderful heads in re- 
sponse when the children touched 
them caressingly. He saw quadrupedal 
life, the wild creatures tamed and gen- 
tle, holding thought converse one with 
another as they roamed the distant 
hills unyoked’ and untrammeled. He 
saw men and women in deep and un- 
hindered spiritual communication— 
all the life of this favored ante-room 
of Heaven brought on and up to loft- 
iest heights of intellect and under- 
standing—and he outside and beneath 
it all. 

He turned to the woman in an 
agony. 

“Spirit of Greatness,” he besought 
her, ‘‘tell me, oh, tell me how to find 
God! I have honored God always. I 
want Him to rid me of these filthy 
rags.” 

“You must pray,” she told him. 


. A VANISHED HAND 


“Pray!” he repeated with angry im- 
patience; “I have prayed! For long I 
have been praying for deliverance 
from the terrible bonds that hold me.” 

“You must pray,” she repeated. “It 
it the only way to draw near to Him. 
You must pray, but not for self—for 
others. The prayer for self lies where 
it falls; the unselfish and _ sincere 
prayer for others ascends to the 
' Heights wherein God Himself is the 
Light.” 

The glorious transition world was 
receding from him. The _ shadows 
that had claimed him were approach- 
ing fast. Again he cried in _ soul 
agony 

“What shall I do?” 

And again her answer reached him 
through the swiftly widening distance: 

“Pray! but not for self; for others.” 

Again he waited a shadow among 
the shadows in the void of Infinity; 
but the influence of the blest life he 
had glimpsed had struck at the very 
root, and basis of his nature. The 
change in him had begun. For whom 
should he pray, he asked himself 
eagerly? For all the fellow creatures 
to whom his baleful life had brought 
injury, misery, disgrace, pain, loss, 
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torture and death! In thinking out the 
long, long tale of suffering he lost 
sight of his own needs completely for 
the first time since his passing. He 
must—he would—pray for all! Only 
by this means—the only means left 
to him now he remembered with un- 
utterable anguish—could he find God! 
Only by the road of Prayer for Oth- 
ers could he approach Him! To him 
the once mighty potentate, had been 
given the task and way of a little 
child. Only by utter self-effacement 
—he who had lived for self always— 
could his filthy raiment be changed 
into the Wedding Garment. 

He began by praying for the poor 
prisoners—the soldier captives, who 
had sacrificed their all on earth for 
their country’s need; and whose earth- 
ly reward had been hardships incon- 
ceivable—starvation, stripes, fiendish 
tortures, insults and death! His first, 
his very first, sincerely, earnestly un- 
selfish prayer was for all such as 
these. 

The Change had begun. A single 
strand of his terrible cloak now 
glowed with the radiance of The Light 
Celestial. The spirit of humility had 
begun its transcendant work. 


A VANISHED HAND 


Often at night, when the stars come out, 
And the sun sinks low in the west, 

I feel your hand, its gentle touch, 
Soothes me, and lulls me to rest. 


It smoothes my forehead, and o’er my face, 
Passes its finger tips, 

It closes my eyelids, strokes my hair, 
And lovingly presses my lips. 


Many years have come and gone, 
And I am growing old, 

Yet each night, I feel that vanished hand, 
As I did, when your love you told. 


Evans Herold. 


The Whistling Telegraph 


By Frederic H. Sidney 


These two thrilling incidents in the 
life of a tower signalman show how a 
man can at one time be a brave clear 
headed hero and at another as timid 
aS a woman screaming at a mouse.— 
Editor. 


HEN Signalman Jones came to 
“WG” signal tower, he brought 
with him his pride and joy, 

the instrument which hovered about 
his lips on most of his waking 
hours when his big fingers were not 
pounding the telegraph key, or throw- 
ing back and forth the heavy levers. 
This instrument was the simple tin 
fife which had given him his nick- 
name. Paderweski never felt for his 
piano nor Kreisler for his violin such 
joyful enthusiasm as “Tootie’” Jones 
for this simple emittor of sound. 

“She can say anything I tell her 
to,” he boasted to Sam Green, the sta_ 
tion agent at “WG” Junction, when 
after hours he strolled into the station. 
“She’s better’n the telegraph to ease 
a man’s mind when he’s riled up. I 
can just sling it out and never stop 
to hear what the darn fellow on the 
other end has to say about it.” 

The station agent was irritated by 
the mention of the telegraph, which 
had been removed from the station to 
the new signal tower, thus saving the 
salary of an assistant agent. 

“Huh!” he grumbled. “Its all very 
well for you; you’ve got both ma- 
chinery and whistle. The road’s saving 
a pile by having the wires up in the 
tower, but how am I going to keep in 
practice on the Morse? Some time I 
want to leave this blasted wilderness 
and work at a station where I’ll see 
more than three passengers a day. I'll 
never get the job if I’m rusty on tele- 


graphy.” 


“Too bad,” commented the kind 
hearted Jones, and fell to whistling “I 
Love a Lassie.” | 

Early the next morning, he ap- 
peared with a smile on his broad, 
brotherly face. 

“Say,” he cried, “I’ve an idea that 
this little fife can help you some.” 

“T’d like to know how that ten cent 
bit of tin can do all you claim for it?” 
grinned Sam, with a contemptuous 


glance at the inordinately prized 
whistle. 
““Sure—I’ll demonstrate. In five 


minutes I’ll be up in the tower, and 
when you hear me tooting on my tin 
wonder, you just hustle out on the 
platform and cock your ear for what’s 
coming.” 

On the dot of time, Sam heard the 
call of the whistle and running to the 
end of the platform listened agape to 
the Morse alphabet done into ringing 
musical tones. 

“Bless my skin!” he cried to the 
somnolent station. “If that isn’t an O. 
K. message that engine 3648 is at 
Mountainview.” 

After that Jones transmitted all 
messages from the tower to the station 
by means of the “Whistling Morse.” 
This kept Sam in practice in teleg- 
raphy, and made the twomen fast 
friends. It was not business mes 
sages alone that Jones whistled. From 
his mateless aerie he tooted that the 
day was beastly warm, that the sun 
would never go down, that a girl 
named Lucy was a peacherine. Jones 
tooted everything that one lonely man 
would say to another. 

As Jones sat in his tower one June 
day, whistling “The Campbells Are 
Coming, O Ho!” he idly surveyed the 
railroad track. That dreary and fa- 
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miliar stretch was all he had to look 
at. From his high seat he could fol- 
low the shining tracks as they leaped 
away between the deep sides of the 
cut until they vanished in the pines. 
A movement in the underbrush §ar- 
rested his attention. “Cows?” he 
asked himself for there was no wind. 
Then he saw a man’s head beneath 
the swaying branches. Then another 
and another. “Wi! sound of trumpet, 
fife and drum,” he whistled martially, 
but one hand reached for the powerful 
field glasses he always kept on the 
telegraph desk. 

When he looked again the men’s 
heads had disappeared and the strug- 
gling bushes were quiet. Slowly he 
swept the tracks. The three men 
emerged from the lower end of the 
cut and began to cross.. Now one 
stooped and drove something into the 
ground between the rails. “Red flag 
stakes, wonder what they’re up to?” 
thought Jones, not whistling now. He 
remembered the section men were 
working miles away down the road. 

Quick as a flash his mind spelled 
the answer. “Train robbers planning 
to hold up Number 34, and get a rich 
haul from the mail and express cars.”’ 
He leaned over the desk and opened 
the key. “I'll catch 34 at ‘NA’,” he 
muttered, “and they can bring a sheriff 
and posse.” | 

The operator at “NA” informed 
him that 34 had just left. 

Jones set his lips grimly, deter- 
mined to beat the robbers for all that. 
Again he directed his glasses on the 
cut. The three robbers were evidently 
holding a consultation. Then they 
walked into the woods. Picking up his 
tin whistle he began whistling the siy- 
nal “CY” which was the one he used 
to signal the station agent with when- 
ever he had any messages to communi- 
cate to him. ““The chump is out in his 
garden,” he fumed. He began to grow 
nervous. Jones did not dare to leave 


the tower for he did not want to lose 
sight of the movements of the men 
down at the cut. | 
Then Sam appeared around the 
corner of the station out of breath 
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and perspiring from his work in the 
garden which was his hobby. He 
looked up inquiringly at the tower and 
Jones whistled the following mes- 
sage: ““There are hold-ups in the cut. 
They'll hold up 34 if we don’t stop 
‘em. Phone Mountainview, send 
sheriff and posse cross lots to cut.” 

That was a long message and Jones 
panted when he finished. Sam stared, 
then pulled himself together, and 
sauntered into the station, all was as 
quiet as before. 

Jones now directed his field glasses 
on the cut. A curve in the road, and 
the wall of the cut hid the tower from 
their view, but Jones could look over 
the tops of the scrubby trees right 
down on them. All unconscious that 
they were watched, they dragg:d 
heavy logs from the woods and piled 
them on the tracks. They evidently in- 


tended to make sure of stopping 34. 


“Almost time for 34,” thought 
Jones. Would the sheriff never come? 
Impatiently he looked along the vil- 
lage road. To his great joy an automo- 
bile rushed along the road, and turned 


and sped in the direction of the cut. 


Jones knew the sheriff by the glit- 
tering star on his coat that tightly 
fitted his bulky form. A horde of 
tramps passing through the hills that 
summer had showed such ingenuity 
in collecting chickens, eggs and fruit 
from the farmers that the irate inhabi. 
tants pounced on the biggest man in 
the county and elected him to the of- 
fice of sheriff. Cautiously he and the 
four deputies who attended him crept 
through the trees and crawled along 
the top of the cut. Throwing them- 
selves on their faces, they peered 
over the brink. The sight of the men 
hauling logs across thetrack was evi- 
dently too much for the new sheriff. 
Jones could almost see his smooth fat 
face grow crimson. He started up on 
his elbow and the movement loosened 
a small stone. It rolled halfway down 
the wall of the cut, gave a bound and 
landed on the bent neck of an ab- 
sorbed robber. The fellow leaped to 
his feet and caught a dissolving view 
of the five heads stretched over the 
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top of the cut. Instantly he whipped 
out a revolver. The sheriff though he 
had not been sheriff long, had been a 
sportsman thirty years, and before 
the robber could fire, he put a ball 
from his automatic 44 through his leg 
felling him. The other two men an- 
swered his command to throw up their 
hands by oaths and shouts of rage; 
and wild shots. As they fired, they 
mcved down the track toward the 
shelter ot the woods. One robber as- 
sisting the wounded one, and the third 
man trying to cover their retreat. Once 
they reached the woods, they could 
hold the officers at bay until dark- 
ness set in and then make their es- 
caze. The sheriff and his posse were 
determined to prevent this, and they 
crept rapidly along, sheltering them- 
selves behind boulders at the top of 
the cut. All this time they kept up a 
rapid fire with their automatic, which 
the robbers returned shot for shot. 

“If I were there, I’d wing those fel- 
lows so they’d drop their guns,” cried 
Jones, like a Napoleon on his island 
watching the world at war. He caught 
up his whistle and signalled the sta- 
tion agent who was pacing restlessly 
to and fro on the station platform. 

“Leave the blame old station to 
me,” he whistled. “I don’t think 
there’s any danger of any more ‘hold- 
ups’ coming from this way to help the 
gang down the track. If any show up, 
Pll throw my gun on ’em from up here. 
You run down the farther side of the 
track and get behind a tree in the 
woods and stop the robbers before 
they get ‘under cover’ and make a ‘get 
away. You have your gun haven’t 
you ?” 

Sam made an expressive mov:ment 
toward his hip. 

“Run like the devil, then,” ca'led 
Jones, “I’m afraid they’ll get away.” 

Sam gave a joyful wave and Ccisap- 
peared. 

Just to encourage Sam, Joes start- 
ed “See the Conquering Hero Comes.” 
It was a happy thought sending Sam. 

Meanwhile the robber who brad been 


shot fainted from loss of blood. Fis > 


companion slowly dragged him toward 
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the scrub. Once in the cover of the 


-bushes, they could no no doubt oid 


their own with the officers and event- 
ually escape. | 

Then, suddenly out of the woods, 
with a yell calculated to send the 
shivers galloping along the stiffest 
spine, the station agent with his gun 
in his hand sprang out of the woods. 
One of the robbers saw the agent, ard 
with an oath he fired point blank at 
him, missing him by a narrow margin. 
Before he could fire again, a bullet 
from the station agent’s gun had 
crashed through his shoulder, and his 
body crumpled up and he fell face 
downward. The robber who had been 
covering the retreat of his comrade 
trying to drag the wounded one along 
seeing Sam’s enirance into the fray, 
now turned his attention to Sam. Be- 
fore Sam could shoot, he had shot a 
hole through Sam’s station agent cap, 
spoiling the glittering badge and 
singeing Sam’s hair. 

The sheriff and his posse up in the 
rccks hearing Sam’s yells peered from 
belind the boulders in time to wit- 
ness Sam’s sensational entrance into 
the fight. Just as the roLter was about | 
to take another shot ai Sam, who was 


‘more or less dazed by the effects of 


the bullet that had furrowed through 
his hair and grazed his skull, the 
sheriff leaned on a boulder, took a 
quick and careful aim, and though the 
distance was rather long for a pistol 
shot, he sent a bullet between tne :ob- 
ber’s shoulder blades and he topp'’ed 
over with a groan. 

Just then Number 34. whistieci 
(—-—) twice in answer to the red flag 
signal in the cut. Jones ran over to the 
train and explained the situation to 
the train crew who assisted in loading 
the wounded robbers into the baggage 
car to be unloaded at Mountainview 
where the county jail was located. 

The passengers were very much 
startled at the sight of the wounded 
men and armed posse. 

“It was ‘“Tootie’ Jones ani his tin 
whistle that saved your train from be- 
ing held up in the cut today,” said the 
stafion agent to the conductor. Jones 
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climbed into the baggage car while 
one deputy said behind to drive the 
sheriff’s automobile back to the vil- 
lage. On the way to the Junction 


am gave the conductor of 34 a full 


account of the affair in orde: that he 
might account for the delay of his 
train which was a very important one, 
op account of the mail and express 
which it carried. When 34 pulled by 
the tower, the passengers crowded 
out on to the platforms of the cars and 
gave ““Tootie’ a mighty cheer. Jones 
then took up his whistle and fell to 
play:ing “When Johnny Comes March- 
irs Home Again.” 


SIGNALMAN JONES HEARS 
STRANGE SOUNDS. 


“That’s the most grewsome story I 
ever read,” exclaimed Signalman Jones 
as he threw down the Telegraph Age 
he had been reading. “I hate murder 
stories anyway,” he cried. 

The story Jones had just read told 
of how a telegraph operator had been 
cleaning out a closet in his office; and 
happened to pick up an old dust cov- 
ered box relay lying on the floor with 
other rubbish. This operator adjusted 
the relay spring while he held the in- 
strument in his hand; the most natural 
thing in the world for a telegrapher 
to do. No sooner had the relay been 
adjusted than it ticked off the fol- 
lowing message: 

“My name is Brown. I was opera- 
tor and agent at ‘XY’ office in Texas, 
near the Mexican border. Just as I was 
about to close the station one nignt 
after the last train, three Mexicans 
entered the station, shot me and left 
me dying on the floor while they 
rifled the cash drawer.” Then the in- 
strument stopped ticking. 

The story went on to say the young 
man swooned as the message ended 
because this Brown was his brether of 
whom nothing had been heard of for 
a number of years. The mystery of his 
disappearance was now solved. The 
young operator was found unconscious 
on the floor of his office by some train- 
men, the relay was clutched in his 


hand. After he was revived he told 
them the story. . 

Jones was very much affected by 
this narrative. He paced the floc: of 
the tower rapidly for several mirutes 
trying to work off his nervousness. 
Then he sat down at the telegraph 
desk and listened to the “OS” (train 
reports). The nearest train was an 
extra freight, and it would not reach 
him for two hours. It was then mid- 
night, the night was warm, and Jones 
had the tower windows open. Afier 
a while a gentle breeze sprang up, aad 


strange and mysterious sounds were 


wafted down off the mountain top. 
The wires were quiet and Jones could 
hear distinctly every sound from the 
outside. It was in the springtime and 
the river was in flood, he heard the 
roar of the waters as_ they rushed 
along under the bridge, and sped to- 
ward the distant sea. The hoot of a 
night owl and the baying of a hound 
sent the shivers chasing up and down 
his spine. 

“What ails me?” he cried aloud. 
“These sounds never affected me be- 
fore. It’s that damn grewsome story. 
I wish I had never read it.” Just then 
a distant station “os’d” the extra 
freight as having departed at one fif- 
teen a. m., then the wires were quiet 
again. 

“That extra will reach here about 
two fifteen. I wish to goodness they 
were here now. They’ll stop for water, 
and maybe Jim Hall will drop in and 
shoot off a little hot air about the 


tariff; and how Martin’s extra is al- 
ways delaying him. Perhaps his line 


of talk will help me work off this fit of 
blues.” 

Just then Jones was conscious of a 
faint ticking coming from the lower 
room of the tower. What could it be? 
There were no telegraph instruments 
down there. All that was kept in that 
room was coal and oil. The room was 
unlighted. Jones picked up his lan- 
tern and started down the stairs to in- 
vestigate. Then the ticking grew 
louder. The lantern dropped from 
Jones’ hand, he nearly fainted with 
fright. 
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“My God,” he cried, “it’s some one 
telegraphing the same message I read 
in that story tonight. It’s probably the 
murdered operators’ spirit haunting 
this tower.” 

The ticking continued, and repeat- 
ed the same message over and over 
again. 

“If I knew it was a live man,” said 
Jones, “‘I’d take my gun and go down 
those stairs mighty quick. But I'll be 
hanged if I want to tackle a ghost.” 

Jones thought of firing his pistol 
down the stairs to see if it would 
frighten the spook away. He took his 
pistol from the drawer, but his hand 
trembled so he put it back. The mys- 
terious ticking continued sometimes 
faintly and then louder. Poor Jones 
was on the verge of a collapse. Just 
then there came a long blast of a loco. 
motive whistle. It was the extra 
freight whistling for his signal. 

“Thank God,” said Jones, as he 
sprang at the levers. 

The extra freight pulled up to the 
water plug, and Jim Hall, the con- 
ductor jumped off the engine and ran 
up to the tower for his customary chat. 
As Jim opened the door, Jones ran 
down the stairs to meet him. 

“What ails you Jones?” he cried. 
“You’re as pale as a ghost.” 

“Oh, I read a story that upset me,” 
replied Jones. 

“Stop reading the Yellows at night, 
kid, or they’ll give you the horrors. 
Why they are almost as bad as rot gut 
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whisky,” said: Hall. 

Just then the ticking began again. 
They both cast startled glances around 
the room, which was now dimly 
lighted by the freight conductor’s lan- 
tern. 

“There,” said the keen eyed Hall. 
“That’s what’s been worrying you,” 
and he pointed to the window on the 
opposite side of the room, on the sash 
of which was a piece of tin about six 
inches square, such as telegraphers 
use when writing manifold carbon 
copies of train orders. 

“See, it’s only a piece of tin,” said 
Hall. “It’s balanced in such a way it 
rattles every time the wind blows a 
little strong. I suppose you thought 
that was the ghost of some dead oper- — 
ator trying to send you a message P” 

“That is just what I did think,” re- 
plied Jones, ‘‘and it has been wofrying 
me for three hours, and I was mighty 
glad when you whistled in.~ 

“Don’t worry about dead people, 
kid,” replied Hall. “They won’t hurt 
you. Good night, Jones,” he said, as 
two long blasts from the locomotive 
whistle told him his train was ready to 
move. 


Further adventures. of Signalman 
Jones by F. H. Sidney will appear 
next month. Mr. Sidney is a second 
Cy Warman, the late writer and poet 
of the Rocky Mountains, whose. rail- 
road stories made him famous. — 
Editor. 
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Cactii of the New Mexican Deserts 


By Felix J. Koch 


T | T is a fact probably never 
iT brought to the attention of that 
class of our American citizen- 
ship who are readers of magazines, 
that there are scores of persons, men, 
of course, principally—away down in 
the far Southwest, whose only living 
companions, from week-end to week- 
end, and in certain isolated ‘cases, 


from month-end to end, are the cactii- 


of the desert. 

West of the Pacos they do not use 
the word cactii. It is cactus, singular 
and plural. These men come to love 
the cactus as others do pet animals. 
It is almost a revelation to ride out, 
desertward, and hear them dilate on 
their wonders. 

Everywhere in the lone New Mexi- 
can deserts there are vast stretches 
of greasewood, the low shrub with the 
leaf like the myrtle; that is the one 
saving bit of color to the scene. Hid- 
den by these patches are mines, some 
of them never worked, but simply 
bored and tunneled—some of them 
with the finest machinery installed. 
The money of the several companies, 
however, may for the time being have 
given out, and so mine watchers are 
employed to pitch camp at these 
shafts and live, maroons on the Great 
American Desert until released. Only 
once a week do these fellows come to 
town, the rest of the time they are out 
with the cactus. 

There is the tall dagger cactus, so 
much like the yucca of our gardens. 
Ubiquitous on the desert is the corn- 
cob cactus, sweet reminiscence of bet- 
ter days to its folk. A thousand miles 
from a corn stalk, and with nothing 
better than canned succotash to re- 
call it, the desert blossoms with a cac- 


tus that was named for the somewhat 
similarly shaped maize. 

Up beyond the combs of low, blue 
mountains that rise over in the desert 
grows the soto-weed, likewise very 
tall, and with the great spire-like dried 
blossoms. standing anywhere from ten 
to a dozen feet above ground. Thorny 
bushes, possibly cactus of some future 
ago, now in course of evolution, grow 
beneath in its shadows. The okatare, 


too, is there, just a set of pokers, as 


it were—green, though and armed with 
spines, rising in a clump from the 
earth. | 

If one drive out farther in the beau- 
tiful rolling desert, over the beds of 
prickly pear and among the white sage 
brush areas, the devil’s pin-cushions, 
a low, yellow-seeding variety of cac- 
tus may be found. There is no taste 
to that seed, but it is eatable and will 


sustain life, so that many a miner has - 


been saved from utter starvation by 
taking to this insipid diet. 

Nature seems to have provided for 
man in the cactii of the desert. Re- 
move the spines, and only man can do 
this, and not a few contain a sap that 
will substitute water admirably. The 
fruit of other varieties is splendid, in 
fact, it is much coveted in the desert 
towns. Then there is the crackling 
fire, yielded by the cactus. What more 
would you desire? 

The long spines serve for needles in 
time of pinch, the endless tough fibers 
for thread. This plant sends up a 
stack often ten or fifteen feet in height, 
from which there comes the splendid 
waxy flower of our own home yucca. 
The love of the aesthetic then bubbles 
up in the heart of the mine-watcher 
on the desert, and he will cut down 
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the half dozen of these stalks and bear 
them to his home, simply for the pleas- 
ure of having them about him. Not 
that they are few and far between. 
There are stretches along the railway 
where, for mile on mile, rise these 
blossoming heads of cactus. Only, the 
desert folk are ungrateful. 

Hot as it may be in the daytime, the 
nights are cold. The sun has parched 
the dagger, so the lonely prospector or 
the miner strikes a match and set fire 
to the plant. It burns almost without 
smoke, one elegant red glow, until the 
flames strike the stem, and then they 


leap upward as a torch in the night- 


time. 

It makes you think of old Indian 
times, to see these flaring torches over 
the desert. Another purpose too is 
served, besides giving heat and serv- 
ing as fuel to cook the meal of the 
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miner, the fires ward off the coyote— 


kiote, it is, out West, and also the lit- 
tele red desert foxes, that may bear off 
bits of food in the night-time. 

In the shadow of the dagger grows 
the clap-weed, famed for its medicinal 
properties. Get stuck by a cactus and ~- 
apply the clap-weed’s juice and you 
will be healed, say the miners. Is it 
a _ that the miners love the cac- 
tus 

Someone has suggested that the 
plants be analyzed as clue to what ore 
might obtain in the soil beneath, but 
the suggestion has not yet been tested. 
Perhaps then, some day the cactus will 
be the lode-stone, too, to indicate hid- 
den fortune. 

Until then, however, the vast beds 
of the green wave in the sand storms 
of the wastes, breathing perfume on 
desert air. 


NOW REST 


In Memory of Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Now Rest— 


When Humility yet was the key-note 
In the heart of this man who has trod 
Through all bigness that this world can offer, 
And yet retained thought for his God— 
Small wonder that he should be given 
In this turbulent world of complaints 
That comforting solace from Heaven, 
That has sweetened the lives of the Saints. 


"Neath the shade of Humility’s grandeur; 
In the scope of its wonderful span— 
His heart felt the simple requirements 
That surrounded his plain fellow man, 
And led his affection to children; 
They were rest from the world’s scathing. rod— 
May his good deeds now place him forever 
With those whom he loved—and with God! 


—Anna A. Tansey. 


Fate Spins the Web © 


By Mary Moore Hickey 


filtering through the crimson 
window of “Our Saviour’s 
Chapel” and touched the purple cas- 
socked figure of a kneeling priest, who 
with white head raised to face the 
golden altar cross and arms leaning 
on prayer-rail, hands folded, seemed 
to be thinking of memories rather than 
of prayers. 

It was the habit of Father Gal- 
braith, with the glowing brown eyes 
to spend an hour whenever possible 
in this spot and as things creep from 
tongue to tongue even in the seclu- 


sion of cloisters, the younger priests — 


and students—favorites of the soldier- 
priest—had decided that from this 
hour was derived the refreshment for 
the priest’s vitality which spent itself 
so vigorously and gloriously, like a 
torch of good-will, comradeship and 
leadership, among his people. As to 
his meditations—it was enough for 
them to believe that if inspiration was 
given by divinity, here was a clear 
case to prove it; and theirs was a sec- 
ondary inspiration to behold the clean- 
cut face, to feel the vibrant personal- 
ity, to hear the deep, full voice be- 
fore the high altar. _ 

Older priests remembered the year 
after the war when a bowed, iron-grey 
head had entered their church; they 
remembered a dark, drawn face, full 
of the beauty of sadness; they re- 
membered the eyes, sunken and hid- 
den under lids so often closed; they 
had seen the figure, quiet, restrained; 
they had heard the voice toned to low 
key in the church school; in con- 
trast, they remembered ordination of 
the black haired youth who had gone, 
the chosen from among them, to be 


HE late afternoon light came 


chaplain to state’s volunteers. 
Hearing of his mission accomplished, 
they had prayed for his continued 
success. With the coming of each let- 
ter of enthusiasm, sympathy and 
human-heartedness, they had looked 
forward to a joyous return. The letters 
had ceased and had begun again with 
tales of wounds and of a delightful 
convalescence but they had contained 
a new tone—the Dean, who had read 
them before open gatherings, had 
termed it “more finished, with the 
keener edge to the niceties of discrim- 
ination.” 

Then there had been renewed battle 
activity, the report of death, the re- 
port denying death and, at last, the re- 
turn of the boy. changed to a man. 
With the loss of youth there was loss 
of the old time glow; the loss of the 
latter they had not expected but they 
respected his attitude and awaited 
health to bring back the old power and 
strength. 

Ten years went by before Father 
Galbraith was himself again; it had 
been at an evening service that his 
voice had really seemed to become 
alive, and from that time on his work 
had resumed its encouragement and 
inspiration. | 

All had been thankful, all had 
reverenced the return; a boy’s heart, 
seared by the sorrows of the battle- 
fields, a body, wrecked by shell and 
gas has arisen to do its part once 
more; the brotherhood rejoiced. 

With the sound of rapid footfalls 
on the stones outside the chapel, the 
priest drew back from the shaft of 
evening light and watched a boy 


-stumble into kneeling position at the 


end of the prayer-rail. Stifled sobs 


| 
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shook the slender body and a black 
head tossed restlessly on arms folded 


along the rail. The priest waited; 


abruptly, the sobbing ceased, and a 
voice of peculiar beauty, fine timber 
and modulation gasped: 

“Ma mere, ma mere, pourquoi es- 
tu morte? Pourquoi, pourquoi?” 

Father Galbraith placed his hand 
on the boy’s shoulder—the strain had 
been too much; evidently, spent by 
worry, his sorrow at last released, the 
boy at the touch of a kindly hand, lost 
the little consciousness left him and 
fell into arms ready to receive him. 

Consciousness too soon returned but 
not until the priest had carried the 
body into his book-lined room and 
had laid it down on the great couch 
which, drawn up in front of the win- 
dows overlooking the city and the sun- 


set, lighted the boyish features in 


sharp relief. It was then that the 
priest drew back, it was then that over 
his quiet face there crossed a look so 
self-absorbed, so stricken with love, 
surprise and recognition that had one 
known the story, one also might have 
traced the steps of memory. 
“Confession, father, I have come to 
confess,” a woman’s voice had inter- 
rupted his noon-day walk along the 
sunlit spring pathways of the church 


garden ten years ago, and without 


raising his eyes the priest had said: 

“Perhaps you are accustomed to 
some especial confessor ?” 

“No, any priest who will have the 
kindness to hear me will be the one. 
I am a stranger here.” Something in 
the quiet way in which she spoke had 
put out of the priest’s mind any fur- 
ther fancied hesitancy and, opening 
the church door, he had led the way 
to the confessional. 

As the low voice had proceeded on 
an evidently planned account, he had 
become strangely stirred; he had for- 
gotten the words in listening to the 
music of the tones which had sudden- 
ly ceased; horrified at his predicament 
he had been about to ask humbly for 
a repetition when the voice had con- 
tinued with these words: 

“TI had a son, my first born, and I 
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named him ‘David’ after his own 
father; my husband, not liking his 
own name, was perfectly willing for 
he, too, liked the name I chose.” 

Then the poignant details had come 
back to him: 

“As a graduate nurse in 1914, I 
sailed for France to help in a hos- 
pital located in the chateau of a friend 
of my aunt who lived in Paris. One 
day, after this country had entered 
the war, a chaplain seeming to be 
wounded in every part of his body 
save about his face, the rare beauty 


of which seemed sacroscant, was 


brought in. It was a bad case which 
needed undivided attention; I gave it, 
and in the days of convalescence, I 
could not forget those brown eyes, 
the black hair, the very soul of the 
man that even in unconsciousness and 
in delirium had clung to. life so 
purely; a vivid personality in sick- 
ness, in health, he became more than. 
that. | 

“It was an off-hour when I went 
into the one lounging room reserved 


-for the staff, empty in the late aft- 


ernoon; the sun was sinking, spring . 
was just slipping into summer, and 
my thoughts strayed home across the 
sea; there was an open piano near one 
of the long windows, and seating my- 
self before it, I played one of the 
pieces scattered along the top; the 
music was faint and well suited to 
the mood of the evening; so engrossed 
was I that I did not hear the sound of 
an approaching wheel-chair which, 
self-propelled had glided in the direc- 
tion whence the music came, and it 
was not until I had finished that 
strange, alluring ‘“L’allee estsans 
Fin’ and had lifted my eyes from the 
keys to look out through the hazy dis- 
tance of the sun that I realized that 
two had been listening, I and the 
chaplain. A second’s glance into each 
other’s eyes had spoken more than an 
hours talk would have told. 

“At last we grasped at the com- 
monplace: he informed me of his ap- 
proaching departure for Paris on sick 
leave; I mentioned my aunt and her 
house where so many of my former 
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patients had been made welcome. 
The chaplain thanked me and asked if 
it were not possible for us to meet 
there. I told him that there was no 
sign of leave for any of the nurses. He 
gained permission to. write. Time 
pressed me toward duty and we said 
‘Good-bye.’ 

“While at dinner that night I col- 
lapsed. A transport of trucks was go- 
ing through and I was shipped with 
them, arriving at my aunt’s with or- 
ders to remain until fit for duty. It 
was there that the acquaintance be- 
tween the chaplain and me was re- 
newed and was extended into an 
engagement with prospects of an early 
marriage at the American Church. The 
night before the issuing of the license, 
word came of a concentrated effort 
along the front lines over which David 
held charge; he felt he should be 
there—men whom he knew urged his 
return with them, their leave being 
shortened by the order—it was very 
evident that he should go—what 
sacredness would those intimate 
days have held for either of us 
had we not obeyed the call by laying 
aside the order of the conventional 
world which we had almost forgotten 
existed? We _ parted in the knowl- 
edge that we had sacrificed something 
personal and we left each other joy- 
ous and courageous. As soon as he 
could, he would return; I would have 
the license and the good father would 
marry us. I was not to return to the 
hospital unless it was absolutely 
necessary. That very night the pre- 
fecture where our papers were signed 
was demolished by air raid. Seven 
days later, I was back at the hospi- 
tal with the watch, the ring, and the 
book of prayer that David had left 
to be sent to me in case he should be 
killed. 

“My work meant everything to me, 
and everyone tried to allot me un- 
concernedly the tasks I liked best to 
perform. So it was that I again was 
given an especially severe case which 
needed minute attention: the boy was 
the son of the owner of the chateau; 
he was in his own home, yet he hardly 
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knew it, and if efforts could be 
doubled to save lives, ours were in 
this case; the mother of the boy, the 
friend of my aunt, had been a mother 
to us all; and she had become indis- 
pensable to the staff; we loved her 
very dearly and the boy had to be 
saved! The crisis came. In his poor 
mind remained but one idea and that 
was to link himself before he died 
with the one face that was familiar to 
him during those fever, gas-stifled 
days of misery. He wanted me to be- 
come his wife; be begged the doctors 
to call a priest; he became frantic; 


- the words of his mother were those of 


the staff: 

“ ‘He is to die, will you but have the 
ceremony it may quiet him, and his 
mind may be at last at rest. You will 
not be ashamed of the name.’ Plainly 
here lay my duty. 

“There seemed no hope for his re- 
covery; by his bedside we were mar- 
ried; the marriage was a fact before 
the eyes of the law and no more. The 
boy began to change, gradually he re- 
turned to health, and his love for me 
remained the same. The mother was 
distressed and her distress was very 
real. It was then that I seemed to 
gain strength to see clearly that as 
long as the one for whom I cared was 
dead and as the position in which I 


found myself was not unbearable, it 


would be far better to make two peo- 
ple happy than to go away and live 
alone, knowing what misery I had left 
behind. So I made the dear lady be- 
lieve that on account of my bereave- 
ment, I was only too glad to have my 
thoughts taken from myself and that 
I was sure that the situation which 
should be one of the happiest, would 
be so for me. 3 

“We left for Switzerland where we 
were to live until the war was over. 
Etienne was entirely incapacitated, 
having developed a tendency toward 
tuberculosis and needing care at all 
times. My aunt came to live with us 
in our little Swiss village and the 
mother stayed in her chateau. During 
the first year I had a son, my first 
born, and I named him David after 
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his own father; my husband, not lik- 
ing his own name, was perfectly will- 
ing, for he, too, liked the name I 
chose.” 

And the voice had gone on: “Three 
. other children, girls, were born; all 
are under the care of my aunt with 
my husband at present. We are now 
back in the hospital-chateau where we 
returned to take care of my husband’s 
mother in her last illness. It was she 
alone, beside myself, who knew that 
her son was not the father of my son; 
it was she who arranged and planned 
with me that no one save ourselves 
should know. Our plans were very 
successful. In five years my son will 
come here to complete his work that 
he may proceed upon the career 
which was his father’s. His name is 
‘David Galbraith Arnauld’ and you 
will guide him ?” 

Memory always stopped with this 
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finishing of the story, and, today a 
knock brought the priest more. hur- 
riedly to the present; he turned to 
open the door, and a French officer 
stood before him. 

“David Galbraith, I am Etienne 
Arnauld. Virginia Eustace was thrown 
while riding over the old trenches 
where we held ground. She is dead.” 

The men grasped hands; eyes met 
eyes; the boy had half risen. 

“Father, the father is so like the 
mother's portrait.” 

The Frechman strode to the couch 
and slipped an arm gently about the 
boy: 

“My son, this is the good friend of 
your mother. To his care I shall give 
you for the coming winter months. 
Then jin summer, it may be arranged 
that he will return with you to France 
where he and I met many years ago. 
N’est-ce pas, mon ami?” 


In the Realm of Bookland 


“Twelfth United States Infantry, 
1798-1919; Its Story — By Its 
Men.” 


_ The story of the Twelfth U. S. In- 
fantry is unique in so much as it is 
the only book written and published 
by the men themselves. The “Twelfth” 
was for a time quartered at Camp 
Fremont, California. Then it was 
sent East and South. It was while in 
a Southern camp that the men did 
their writing. “Keeping Faith,” one of 
the chapters, which we append, is by 
Frederic W. Ganzart, a California 
boy. 
Keeping Faith— 
“Take up our quarrel with the foe; 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch—be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep, though poppies 


grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


The great privilege of going over- 
seas was denied us. To others was 
given the glorious opportunity to 
grapple with the forces of Evil, to 
others was granted the right to battle 
for the sacred principles to which we 
dedicated our minds, our bodies, and 
our souls. It was not ours to traverse 
shell-plowed fields, to brave the perils 
of combat in the cruel light of star- 
shell, amid the pelting hail of shrap- 
nel. Nor was it vouchsafed us to fall 
on gory field, our only dirge the roar 
of artillery and the shriek of projec- 
tile; not ours to lie beneath the lilies 


with the heroic dead long after the .,.“ 


kindly years have healed the scars of 
today. | 

All this was for those who went be- 
fore us. It was their appointed work 
and they did it well. We revere our 
warrior kindred who rest beneath the 
sward in Flanders field. We glory in 
their deeds and we hallow their mem- 
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ory. As long as man shall live, the 


epic of the Marne, Verdun, and the 
Argonne will inspire the quill of poet 
and the brush of painter. 

To sing their praise were not 
enough. A greater task awaits us. 
We must carry on. Not in the tumult 
and carnage of battle as did our brave 
brothers, but in the furrowed fields 
and busy marts of a land blessed by 
peace. Ours to hold aloft the brand 
which fell from their dying grasp; we 
must keep aglow the altar fires of 
Freedom and Democracy; we must 
guard well that heritage rendered 
thrice sacred by the blood ransom 
paid on Flanders field. A solemn trust, 
a stern obligation ours—to keep the 
faith with those who wrote in their 
own blood the most glorious anthem 
in the Psalter of Humanity. 

The Twelfth U. S. Infantry will be 
reviewed as a whole in our July issue. 

From the presen of G. | Putnam, 
New York. 


“The American.” 


Mary Dillion has caught the popu- 
lar fancy by writing a love story that 


is typically American. She evidently 


realizes that we are a bit tired of 
dukes and nobles so she has given us 


“The American,” a charming tale 


drawn from the picturesque life of our 
own people. The heroine of the story 
is a very winsome girl who leaves a 
life of luxury to devote herself to set- 
tlement work. She goes into the slums 
of a large city and lives in a settle- 
ment house. From thence on the 
story moves rapidly. How she meets 
and grapples with the problems that 
beset her in her new environs and the 
chain of events that follows are 
- studies genial with humor and pathos. 


*The blending of the old life and the 


new is well worked out, so well that 
we are kept wondering which man will 
win her heart, the rich man, a part of 
her old life, or the great hearted boy 


of her new life. Then comes the war 


and both men go overseas. But read 
it. It is all there and you will like it. 
I am not going to tell you any more. 
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The real secret of being a bore is to 
tell everything. 

“The American,” The Century 
Company, New York; cloth 12 mo. 
299 pp. $1.50. 


“The Mystery of the 13th Floor.” 


The very word mystery is fraught 
with meaning. What subtlety lurkes 
behind it. No story gives such a wide 
play to the imagination as the mystery 
one. When you link the number 13 to 
it there is a momentous psychological 
significance under it all and we are 
going to get at it. We are going to 
find it out for ourselves. Whoever 
reads the clever title which Lee 
Thayer has given to her latest book 
“The Mystery of the 13th Floor,” will 
read that book. The story opens in 
an office on the 13th floor of a New 
York building. It is the office of a 
rich and famous old lawyer. He has 
just completed a new will. His sten- 
ogrpaher and private office clerk have 
witnessed it and just left it with him, 
when he is murdered in the most un- 
accountable way. The unfolding of the 
story is most absorbing and baffling. 
There are some stories that you can 
make a good guess of the end before 
the last chapter comes, but this mys- 
tery story is not one of them; it eludes 
you to the very end. Woven into the 
mystery is a strong and beautiful love 
story. 

“The Mystery of the 13th Floor.”— 
The Century Company, New York; 
cloth, 12 mo., 395 pp.—$1.50. 


“A Little Gray Home in France.” 


It is the purpose of the author of 
this charming narrative “A Little 
Gray Home in France,” Helen Dav- 
enport Gibbons, to tell how our boys 
felt and talked over there and to give 
the bits of wit and wisdom they let 
fall, as they sipped hot chocolate be- 
fore her open fire. It isa well writ- 
ten book and a kindly spirit glows all 
through it. Mrs. Gibbons with her 
husband and four children lived in a 
little chateau near St. Nazaire during 
the summer of 1918. The little cha- 
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teau was always open to the American 
doughboys of the nearby camps. It 
became a sort of home to many of 


them. With versatile ability the 


writer brings us into close harmony 
with “her boys.” It is a revelation 
of their spirit and character and all 
good Americans can well be proud of 
them. 

“A Little Gray Home in France,” 
The Century Co., New York, cloth, 
ornamental 12 mo. 258 pp. $1.50. 


“The Long Years Ago Stories.” 


One of the most charming little 
story books, for the wee folk, that we 
have seen in many a day is Alice Ross 
Colver’s new work, “The Long Years 
Ago Stories.” It is no easy task to 
write children’s stories. The small peo- 
ple are critical and it requires skill to 
catch their fancy, to keep them 
amused and to satisfy them. The 
author of these little tales of the birds 
and the animals that lived in the 


“Sunshine and Shadow Forest” cer- 
tainly has that rare faculty... “How 
Miss Kitty Cat Learned to Purr” and 
“How Mr. Peacock Colored His Tail,” 
are among the prettiest of the collec- 
tion. You see Mr. Peacock was a 
very plain kind of a bird until he 
found the pot of gold, at foot of the 
rainbow, the pot of gold at the foot 
of the rainbow that so many of us 
look for, but so few find. 

“The Long Years Ago _ Stories,” 
Henry Altemus Company, Philadel- 
phia; paper, illustrated in colors, 63 
pp. 50c. 


Sidney C. Topp writes us that he 
will be unable to fill orders on his 
book, “The Secret Sins of the Bible,” 
as the government has excluded it 
from the mails, ‘“‘not because,” he 
says, “it is an immoral book but be- 


cause it deals with sin in too plain 


terms. This ruling does not affect 
my other books on the Bible, how- 
ever,” he continues. 
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Signalman Jones Hears Strange Sounds . 
THREE TRUE TALES. .. 
THEY THAT GO DOWN TO THE SEA. Verse: 
Illustrated. . 
THROUGH THE DEATH TRAP. Story. 
THOUGHTS IN YOUR ABSENCE. Verse. 
TO MY FILLEUL DE GUERRE. Verse. . 
TO SAN FRANCISCO’S PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
TO THE STARS. Verse. .. . 
TRADE AND THE DOLLAR. ; 
TYPES OF AMERICAN BEAUTIES 
TYPHOON. Verse. . ‘ 
WANTED—A COOK: Story. 
Iliustrated from Photographs. 
WE SHALL REST AGAIN. Verse... 
WHEN FANCY WEAVES DREAMS. Vetus. 
WHEN GREEK MEETS GRIT Story. 
WHEN LOVE WAS THE STAKE. Story. 
WHEN SOMEBODY CARES. Story 
WHEN THE DESERT BLOSSOMED. Story. 
WHO’S AFRAID? Story. . 
WHY RAMONA WAS NOT WRITTEN IN 
SAN JUAN 
liilustrated from Photographs. 
WONDERFUL ADVANTAGES OF A FREE 


Story. 


FRANCIS LEE ROGERS 


“CLARENCE FERGUSON 


RUTH THOMPSON 
FLORENCE HOWARD 
W. G. COXHEAD 


. CORA SULTON CASTLE 


H. A. NOUREDDIN ADDIS 
HENRY W. MAHAN JR. 


BLANCHE ESSEX HEYWOCD 
LEE BENNETT 


E. CLEMENT @’ART 


MARY E. DELPORT 


ANNA M. MEANS 


. THOMAS E. LA SUER 


F. H. SIDNEY 
TETSU KURASHIGE 


AURELIA MAXWELL MICHENER 


JANE REID 
THOMAS E. LA SAUER 


FELIX J. KOCH 


FRANK D. ORMSTON 
LOYE HOMES MILLER, Ph. D. 
F. H. MASON 


FREDERIC H. SIDNEY 
BILLEE GLYNN 

E. CLEMENT @’ART 
CHARLES S. ROSS 


LILLIAN SCOTT TROY 
ROBERT EARLE BROWNLEE 
REBECCA LEETE 

ELEANOR PRESTON WATKINS 
ROBERT EARL BROWNLEE 

A. H. BLACKISTON 

BLANCHE ESSEX HEYWOOD 
JO. HARTMAN 

MARGARET GRAY FISCHER 


HENRY FITZGERALD RUTHRAUFF 
BURTON JACKSON WYMAN 

Cc. M. and A. V. STEVENSON 
BLANCHE ESSEX HEYWOOD 
WILLIAM DE RYEE 

ELIZABETH VORE 

CHARLES HORACE MEIER 


OWEN CLARKE TRELEAVEN 


MAJOR JOHN’ B. JEFFERY 
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